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AN ENGLISH HEART; OR, THE FEMALE FOSCARI. 
BY THE LATE 
ISABEL HILL. 


Tur vernal sunlight of a lovely day, in the year J803, shone intoa 
pretty salon, overlooking the gardens of the Luxembourg. In that 
room, just concluding a temperate dessert, sat a gentleman, still 
young; slight, dark, with prominent features, quick eyes, profuse 
black hair, and moustache ; his costume was truly French, as was 
that of his only companion, a little girl, not yet four years old. Long 
golden curls hung over her plump white shoulders, and broad, high 
forehead. She turned her roseate mouth, downy cheeks, and large, 
deep blue eyes upwards, as if about to ask some very important 
question, and said, in a sweet voice— 

‘* Papa, Jean et Marcelline m’appelle toujours la petite Anglaise ; 
et ma bonne dit souvent, oui, Monsieur est Anglois; qu’est que c’est ?”’ 

** J’étois né en Angleterre, cherie,” replied her father. 

‘* Allons la, donc!” said the child, with much vivacity, 

‘« C’est trop loin, vous seriez fatigué.” 

‘Point du tout. J’aime beaucoup marcher.” 

** Mais il y a de l’eau, et pas de pont, amie.” 

** J’aime mieux les bateaux, papa.”’ 

‘« D’ailleurs nos amis ici ne veulent pas nous permettre d’aller.” 

“Et pourquoi pas?” she asked, with an air between anger and 
dismay. 

‘* Parce que nous sommes Anglois.”’ 

‘‘ C’est une trés mauvaise raison, mon cher pére. Pourquoi ne les 
forcez vous pas?” He laughed; she went on. “Ils me disent souvent 
de parler Anglois, aussi.” 

“* Oui, ma fille, il est plus qu’une langue, et plus qu’une nation sur 
la terre.”” 

‘¢ Que je parle Anglois, donc, toute suite!” 

Her father rang the bell. A dusky, wooden-looking, shuffling 
bonne appeared, to whom he said— 

‘* Otez la petite, Lucille!” 

‘* Oui, Monsieur. Venez, Ma’amselle Elise.” 

The child stirred not. 

** Allez, Bess!” added her father. She obeyed. 
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No one, now-a-days, can need a translation to this scrap of dia- 
logue. It is, however, fully explained in the following papers. Their 
defects of style were inevitable, and are too characteristic to admit of 
correction. 


AN ACCOUNT OF ALL MY LIFE. 


To go before my intended Journal, which, please God, I will begin 
next week, when I shall be Thirteen. E. M. Paris, 1813. 

I write because I have nobody will hear me out, and when I get 
alone to talk with myself, the trees méme look as if they do not under- 
stand me. Oh, but that is sad! Bah! I have not even yet the 
phrases to speak how I feel. They are still too like the affected non- 
sense I am destined to hear. As if some of these gens comme il faut 
had spit upon my English. 

The first 1 can recollect was something more comfortable than 
Paris; a nicer house, a large woman, with soft arms, and a slow voice. 
Then a strange place, rocked about, with water round it, all bustle, 
where I cried, as if I had never cried before, and never would have 
done. Then horses, a coach, everything new; and a little dark, wild- 
looking somebody, (that was Lucille,) who took me from the other; 
she kissed me, and went away. Papa was left, yet | was unhappy; 
he did not talk as he used. People spoke different to him; when ma 
bonne would say, Monsieur Melto’ (only through her nose) it did not 
sound as if she meant my father. Bess seemed a far dearer name to 
me than Ma’amselle Elise. He was much out, writing with M. Ger- 
main, whose wife was very kind to me; her children, Marcelline and 
Jean, were my playmates. She is the eldest of the three, but we were 
all very little. 

People used to wonder at my looks. I did not think myself prettier 
than ces autres, but I saw I was different, and felt more different still. 
I could not breathe well; up to then I had doctors for a long while, 
and once was very ill. To punish some fault, Lucille locked me up in 
a room by myself. The feeling that 1 must stay where some one else 
liked, and not go where I pleased, almost killed me. Papa was not 
content with Lucille, he said, ‘* Ce n’est pas pour vous, il faut tou- 

jours’’— but, though I am forced still to speak French, I will write it 
no more. ‘* We must have our Liberty,” he said. Well, I had—yet 
I missed something. I looked about for it everywhere, but it was 
wanting. I knew not what, only if I would go in a boat, or run up 
any steep, raised place, on breezy days, I seemed to have dreamt of 
them before; and there used to be a great old tree I loved. They 
have cut it down now. It made my heart ache. My tree, it was an 
Oak ; and I named the Rose my flower too. 

If I beat my companions, at any game, they called me “‘ Anglaise.”’ 
I asked papa what that word meant. Why that must be ten years 
ago. ‘The first answers he gave me were that he was born in England. 
I had always thought him a Frenchman ; he told me that it was far 
off, across water, and that we should not be permitted to go there ; 
he sent me away. When I asked him again, he said, ‘‘ How do you 
know that you were not born here?” I was terribly frightened, for a 
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minute, but then cried, “If I was dorn here, I should dove here.’ 
‘“‘ Why, you cannot remember any other place!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Not 
much. I was so young there, but England remembers me. She is 
my mother.” ‘* My Bessy,” said papa, ‘‘ you have no mother, no 
relations there; do not teaze me.”” As he would not talk of old times 
I set myself to think, when I was dark, and alone, in bed; and I 
recollected so much that I could not sleep. Papa consented to teach 
me English. I was very giddy then, yet I ran to him whenever he 
came home, for my lessons. That was before I could read at all, and, 
as soon as I could say to Marcelline, ‘‘ My father’s name is Melton, 
mine Elizabeth, we are English!” it made me so proud. 

When I could make out English books, I would look no more at 
French. Before I would begin dancing, music, or drawing, I must 
know the history and geography of Great Britain. Papa gave me 
some old volumes; in them was written, ‘‘ Elizabeth Fairford, Rose 
Cottage, Oakwood Lane, near Malvern.” I showed them to papa ; he 
sighed, “*‘ That is your mother’s hand, such was her maiden name 
and home.”’ On a large map he pointed out the place, with marks of 
mountains close to it. Ah, Paris is so flat, for what is Mont Martre ? 
I want to be by the Sea too. 

I asked papa why he ever left home; he answered me, I think, 
these words: ‘‘ Your mamma’s father was my guardian, he declined 
suddenly, and, just after our marriage, died, leaving us that pretty 
estate in Worcestershire. For above a year, we were very happy; 
then, soon after your birth, the Bank in which all our money was 
lodged, failed. My wife died: a good woman, who had lost her first 
child, became your foster mother. It took me some time to arrange 
my affairs. I sold my home, and, with what I had left, came here, to 
live cheaply. Your nurse accompanied us, but, as soon as I engaged 
Lucille, Mary Fowler returned to her husband. This was after the 
peace of Amiens. By the renewal of war, 1 found myself detained, 
but was allowed the use of my own income, and my liberty, on pa- 
role. Monsieur Germain, the rich Negociant, made me his confiden- 
tial Clerk. The salary adds to our comforts, and is giving you an 
education, so mind your books, and don’t ask questions.” 

I did mind my books; my mother’s heavy tomes I lugged every 
where with me. I could soon write English, It was in that I prayed ; 
far fitter than French for God's worship. I would go to Mass no 
more, for I forced papa to own that I was a Protestant of the Church 
of England. Free old England ! I asked constantly when I should 
go home. Papa replied coldly, ‘‘ It is very unlikely that you ever 
will. There we have no friends, no occupations, so I should be a 
poor stranger in my own land. By this time I should have forgotten 
its tongue, but for you. I am a citizen of the world, unprejudiced, 
impartial ; and must tell you that the people of England are not to be 
compared with the witty, graceful, polite, gallant persons you meet 
here, even in humble life. Every one here has such taste! There all 
is so dull, cold, shy, and formal! the climate so changeful! tempests, 
fogs, frosts, and floods of rain, for ever.” 

I had not a word to say for my own dear country then; but made 
up my mind to read all I could about it, and to watch these charming 
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French folks well. Papa was one day taking me to dine with Ma- 
dame Germain. I poked, strode, and shuffled, as Lucille had taught 
me, and a little worse, on purpose. Papa sighed, ‘‘ Oh, what a light, 
noble step she had !’’—** Maman?” | cried; “ Ay, they mean another 
thing here by grace from what they do at home. Parisian ladies 
dance, and act plays with their arms, but English women can walk. 
Father, unteach me French grace.” He laughed. When we arrived 
chez Madame Germain, she was taking a very kind leave of some 
lady, and spoke ill of her as soon as she was gone. ‘‘ This is French 
politeness,” I said. A minute more, and Monsieur began some story 
1 could not make out, but papa checked his laugh, and pointed to us 
children. ‘* That is French wit,” saidI. It was good fun to see them 
astonished. 

When papa was again alone with me, he said gravely, ‘ Bessy, 
though you are not yet twelve years old, 1 must treat you as if no 
longer a child. You resemble your dear mother, in face, and pro- 
mise to be, like her, tall and finely formed; but that sweet voice, that 
naturally elegant gait” (God knows I set this down not in vanity for 
myself, but for England and mamma,) ‘‘ will mock me,” he went on, 
‘if you do not inherit her disposition and heart. I cannot allow you 
to prefer a country you have scarcely seen to this, where you have 
been so kindly treated. No Englishwoman could do her duty with 
more honest, affectionate, cheerful fidelity than does our clever Lu- 
cille. The Germains are very good to us; they love you, because 
they know that the natives of all countries are but the children of one 
Father, though they may address Him in different ways. You must 
unlearn, or cease to display feelings so singular, so false; they make 
you appear ungrateful.” I felt any thing “put like that, and replied 
quickly, “* 1 know that much you say is true. 1 will help you; it 
was the érépas of a compatriot banker threw us on the bonté of these 
foreigners ; but it is my own soil I Jove and want. All islanders, all 
mountaineers, feel the same. If they are exiled, they die. Ha! you 
should not have let me read books that prove how much better is 
England than you say; but, my dear John Bull! you are not yet all 
French, you can but cheat by halves.” Papa said it was no use rea- 
soning with me, but forbade my mentioning this subject any more. 

Every one was of his mind, except Jean Germain. We get together 
apart; he really is a very instructive little boy; he has lived two years 
longer than me, and tells me much of our great Nelson, who died 
beating a French fleet. Jean has heard that our people love their pri- 
soners all the better for their regretting France. Her rightful King is 
taken care of by us, while this Napoleon—Jean says, under his breath, 
“Oh, if L could but kill him for you, Elise!’ Yes, then poor souls 
would come back here; and I should go home. I have persevered, to 
sing and dance better than Marcelline, for the glory of saying, ‘‘ You 
were right in your first meaning for the word Anglois, ’tis one who 
beats the French in every way.” I believe this is all that ever hap- 
pened to me, of any consequence. I write by bits, across an old copy 
book, when I am alone; but as I shall want a great deal of paper, to 
do my Journal on, I shall ask papa to-morrow, as my only birthday 
favour, to let me look in his store- -room, where | know he has beaucoup. 
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Journar. March 15th, 1813.—Jean et Marcelline came, while I 
wasyet in bed. I would not let him in, as it is not the fashion with 
us; indeed, on many things, I am so particular, that Lucille says I 
drew mauvaise honte from my nurse’s breast. Tant mieux, Dieu 
merci! Well, ray friends brought me a large bouquet, some bon bons, 
a pretty tablier of Madame’s own work, a copy of verses, and a long 
speech full of sentiment, inviting me to pass my birthday at their 
house every year. How sadly the words sounded. Papa said that all 
the store-room held should be mine, if I would wait till to-morrow, as 
it was a very dusty place. Off we set. Marcelline wore a white 
frock, with pink ribands, and a pearl necklace. She is very dark, 
pale and thin. That is French taste. 1 sung my favourite chanson— 
‘** Oh ma patrie, toujours cherie !” - 

17th.—Yesterday what treasures did I find. Besides writing paper, 
spoiled, but good enough for me, ’tis marked Bath; a portfolio of 
coloured views, done by mamma. Never were such beautiful scenes! 
Lots of English songs, notes, and words, and twelve very old books, 
called Shakspeare’s Plays. I don’t know what to begin. I want to 
enjoy all at once, but oh, how dirty it made me! 

May 2nd.—I have not had a minute’s time for Journal; no mat- 
ter, but for that I should never have searched the dear store-room. 
Well, I dipped first into the plays; and understood enough to feel 
that Mr. Shakspeare must be a kind, good gentleman. I wish he 
could come to Paris. I got through all about England first; he is 
better than history, for telling what people thought and said; ‘ts 
plain nobody ever loved their own country as we do; how we fight 
for her and liberty ! how we pity ourselves if sent away! how mad we 
are to return! Poor little Edward V.! he promised to “‘ win our 
ancient rights in France again.’”’ Dear Imogen is just what | fancy 
my mother. It served Coriolanus right to be killed by foreigners, 
with whom he fought, against his birth-place, I hope he was not 
even buried in Rome. Prospero’s story to Miranda put me in mind 
of papa’s to me, and made me cry. Ah! Juliet had reason; banished 
is the worst word of all. I’ve just learnt that Shakspeare lived in 
my namesake’s reign. He is in Heaven then. But now for my dar- 
ling songs. I practice in pa’s absence, to surprise him some day. 
Instéad of nothing but ‘* bergeres” and ‘‘ houlettes,” and all that | am 
tired of, because it is not true, nor, I believe, ever was, I have now 
realities, Our own brave soldiers and sailors, our merry huntsmen, 
and country folks. What a pretty name Sally in our Alley! God 
save the King, not like that Vire Henri Quatre, so triste that one is 
sure the man must be assassinated for it. Our Rule Britannia, best, 
dearest of all! 

6th.—I got into a sad scrape yesterday. The Germains spent the 
evening here. They asked me to sing. I did not say one word of 
my intent, but opened to my favourite. How hot I felt, and trembled 
so—yet I never sung so well! As I came tothe end, ‘ Britons never 
shall be slaves,” I ran into the air; I spread my arms, and shrieked. 
It seemed, just then, impossible for me to breathe one minute longer 
out of England. Jean fetched me back: I found papa looking 
amazed, grieved, and angry. M. Germain laughing, in a cold spiteful 
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way, though he saw that my tears were choking me. ‘“ My little 
patriot,” he said, ‘‘ you are, perhaps, unaware that young ladies, in 
England, are never allowed to display such excitement and enthu- 

siasm. Marcelline might be piqued, if she understood the words, 
‘matchless beauty,’ to which you pretend. You are a bad politician, 

too, or you would know that my dear nation may fall, without your 
being one step nearer your's.” ‘‘ No,” I cried, ‘“* my countrymen will 
yet return in triumph. If they find me dead, they will be sure to see 
that I am English, and they will take me home to lay in my mother’s 
grave.’ ‘*They must be very clever to guess exactly where that is,”’ 
sneered Monsieur. ‘‘ Bess,”” whispered papa, ‘‘ would you make me 
enemies?” “Sir,” I cried aloud, ‘‘ the French and English ought 
to be enemies till our King again rules over both, as he certainly 
should.” ‘* Make you enemies, Melton!” repeated Monsieur, ‘ no, 

it is not you who are vain of the war in which so many good fellows of 
both France and England are killed and wounded, Elise is only a 
child, she will never be but a woman.” ‘* No,” I retorted, ‘ if I were 
a man—but you know me helpless, and obliged to you; that is why 
you treat me with contempt. This is French gallantry.” I was led 
back here, very ill; papa made me promise to give up journalising. 
Ere I do so, let me express my penitence. The Germains are kinder 
than ever; they say, ‘You shall, at least, confess that we are a good- 
natured people.” T only am unamiable, undutiful. I will struggle to 
be content, and make a better return for their pardon. 

April, 1814.—I am breaking my vow; but, good God! in what 
times do we live! Napoleon ‘is dethroned ; sent to Elba. I have 
knelt to my father; he says it is impossible for him to leave Paris; 
but if I will wait but another year, he will let me go to England, for 
next summer. That would be better than nothing. I should see my 
birth-place. The fear of leaving it would kill me. I should die 
there. 

March, 1815.—Months of hope and suspense have ended in fear 
and disappointment. Buonaparte has returned. That beloved Wel- 
lington is to beat him. We must win; and yet what horrid scenes 
may surround us! I am fevered, nervous ; ; rest, appetite gone: I dare 
not speak by day. They call me sullen. I talk all night to myself; 
if I get a little sleep—Oh, what dreams are mine! Come what may, 
I feel I cannot live to cross the Straits; scarce above twenty miles, 
and yet : 

Oh God! We have won !—Victory !—Wellington !—The Emperor 
has fled! Dear England! what shall keep me from thee now 2 We, 
we have won— Waterloo ! ‘ ° 

July.—l know not the exact date, nor that on which I wrote last. 
I can scarcely hold my pen, and that by stealth. Much of the time 
between will ever remain on my memory, like my infant voyage, a con- 
fused mass of images; pain, bitter draughts, tears, and pale looks 
around my bed: at last along sound sleep. I fancied myself in Eng- 
land; for a dear voice called my father, Mr. Melton. One day the 
form of the speaker was clear to me; he wore a plain surtout ; his 
fresh, slightly tanned face, was unbearded ; his brown hair in close 
curl, his eyes were calm and grave, his profile Roman; in my de- 
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lirium, I made sure it must be Wellington. By-and-by the sense of 
what he said came to me:—“ My dear Sir, when one pure, mental 
desire has long absorbed a young mind, it is so difficult to divert the 
thoughts from their bent, that the wish should, if possible, be grati- 
fied. Circumstances have just enabled me to indulge my own; so I 
speak with sympathy.” | had found a congenial soul, and sobbed 
forth my blessings. Papa embraced me, and, shaking hands with the 
stranger, said, ‘* Sir John, your skill and care have saved her life and 
reason.”’ This gentleman, I have since discovered, was bred a Surgeon, 
in his own Scotland. The death of his father has lately made him a 
rich Baronet; his name is Blair; he has attended me through my 
illness, and cheered my recovery by describing the British Isles. 1 
wonder what his ruling passion is. The Germains are wealthy enough 
to retire on their fortune ; and offered to settle with us, in England, 
if | would marry Jean, when he came of age. I said I loved him as a 
brother, and was grateful for so disinterested a proposal, but could 
never be the wife of a Catholic, a foreigner; above all, one who could 
leave his own country. So they won’t come. Iam sorry, but Sir 
John seems to approve my decision. Poor Jean is but a boy, and 
French; he will soon forget me. 

28th.—Alas, ’tis travel, his first wish. Blair—Sir John I mean, has 
begged that, as soon as I have seen my native place, papa would let 
him convey us on a tour to all the wonders of Europe. I ask buta 
cottage in Worcestershire, and would not partake a throne out of Eng- 
land. I said so, and papa consented to abide by my wishes. Sir 
John then added, ‘‘ My fair patient is too young—knows too little of 
me—but may I, Sir, entreat her to correspond with me, as a friend, 
that each may describe the feelings new scenes create?” Papa 
agreed. Heis gone. My other adieus have been hurried, abstracted. 
I cannot conceal my impatience. ‘*And yet,” sighed Jean, ‘* you 
have no friends in this England.” I did not reply, but, in commend- 
ing Lucille to his mother, said, “ies loves her own land, and must 
not leave it. I lose her with regret; but ‘ trust we have within our 
realm five hundred good as she.’”’ M. Germain has forced on papa a 
liberal reward for his long and zealous service. 

Catais. August 1st.—I have noticed nothing but our want of speed. 
‘¢ Will English travelling be like this?” Papa could not deny our 
superiority there too. The packet waits. 

I scrawl in pencil, on board the Regent, William Smithet, Master. 
The sailors call each other ‘* Muster Hind, ” and ‘* Muster Bushel.”’ 
An elderly Irish gentleman has just told me that I ‘* walk the wooden 
walls like a sea queen, or a disguised Reefer.” Papa bids me sit, and 
notlook on the waves. People begin to be giddy, pale, unpoetical. I 
can neither take pity on nor disgust at them; but how can any one be 
ill, sailing towards Albion? My God! I see—* W hat, Mr. Smithet ?” 
s Shakspeare” s Cliff, mum, and there’s Dover Castle. *” The day, 
though warm and bright, is ‘boisterous. I fear not; were this hour my 
last, let but my corpse be borne to that dear shore.—All dread of blame 
or ridicule is lost. I shouted, clapped my hands, my countrymen 
laughed with, not at me. Wellington’s compatriot turned to papa, 
who was calm and rather melancholy, saying, ‘* Though I’ve been but 
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a month absent, my heart yearns towards my adopted home, the proud 
sister of that dear land where I’ve just wealth enough to tempt out- 
rage, but not sufficient influence to keep my family in safety.” 
Without learning one another’s names, we parted. 

. . . England, in pen and ink, England, at last. The Ship Hotel, 
that’s fitting. As I leaped on shore my knees sunk under me, and did 
homage to the soil of my sires. I grasped a handful of shingle, and 
thrust it into my breast. After some wild gabble of mine, to the 
waiters and chambermaids, papa begged them not to suppose me mad ; 
it seems I had ‘‘ loved,” ‘dear’d,” and ‘* angel’d” them all round. 
I could not help it. I was so too happy. 

... Never was such a balmy night. I am this minute starting. 
Dover is too near France; foreigners are here; some of the natives 
a half French faces, and speak the language. I must get nearer 

ome. 

CanTERBURY.—Pencil again. I have just alarmed my fellow pas- 
sengers by starting from a reverie, at my first sight of our vintage, and 
hallooing ‘‘ Hops, hops, hops!” No time for exploring the Cathedral. 
The people are not shy and formal. The men don’t speak .compli- 
ments, but they dook them. 

Suoorer’s Hitt.—A hill indeed. I’ve passed through lovely 
places, so clean, yet so busy, and now I see London, in smoky dis- 
tance. Thank God! 

August 4th.—Fatigue was forgotten, as I felt the mighty stir of the 
Capital all around me, and heard and saw the wonderful realities that 
far surpass my dreams. Poetical and Historical associations hallow 
every step. I’ve no time now to do them any justice. We are for 
Malvern. I seem to have grown five years older since I landed. 
My language flows, instead of being childishly faltered forth. Nay, 
had I one thought to spare from the deep sweet sense of being at 
home, among my brethren, I could wonder, with more than sisterly 
feeling, when I should hear from our pilgrim, Blair. Heaven make 
me worthy as he is of the glorious name of Briton ! 

6th.—A sweet journey, through finely wooded undulating scenes. 
As we entered Worcestershire my father was struck by many changes 
that saddened him. I checked my selfish joy. We arrived at Mal- 
vern in the evening, he led me to my mother’s grave. It was a 
sacred, solemn hour, that sobered and chastened me. He pointed to 
our former home, but said he could not enter it. This morning | 
ascertained, from my hostess, that the Dillon family, who now possess 
Rose Cottage, are at Cheltenham. I went to the house, and, without 
disclosing my name, asked if I might go over it. The woman to 
whom | spoke did not /ook thirty, and fully merited those expressive 
English adjectives, buxom and comely. My heart warmed towards 
her; gazing on me she said, ‘* Why, bless ye, Miss, ’tisn’t at all a 
show place; but you be welcome as the flowers in May.” ‘*’Tisa 
dear place,’ I said, as we stood together in an old fashioned bed- 
chamber. ‘ Yes, it be, Miss,” she coincided ; ‘‘ thank ye for liking it. 
I do, though I should never have seen it but for two misfortunes. 
The death of my first child, and the death 6f my first master’s wife, in 
that very bed ; I nursed the babby she left, fora year and a half, and, 
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when Squire Melton sold the house, furniture and all, to Mrs. Dillon’s 
father, my good man and I was taken into the bargain, as fixtures 
like; but I got leave to carry little Bess over sea, and come home 
again, as down-hearted as if I’d lost another of my own flesh and 
blood. T’other day, when the squire went to France, he said to our 
Thomas, ‘I will take Mary to visit her friends in Paris, if you will 
trust her to an Irishman’s honour, Fowler,’ but I would not leave the 
little ones, much as I longed to ’ I could bear no more, ‘* My 
foster mother !”’ was all I had breath to utter, as I fell upon her neck. 
We are cold, are we? Oh, if Monsieur Germain could have heard 
the million of dear names I was called! if he could have seen how she 
hugged me, laughing, weeping, shouting for her husband, and children, 
such cherubs! the man’s respect so cordial! She went back with me 
to my father, and quite overset him, with her praises of my appearance, 
my freedom from pride, while I felt prouder than ever. Were I rich 
we would never part; but papa can’t stay here; we are to travel over 
England, without delay. 

October 6th, 1815, Keswick.—I have stored up recollections for 
my age, in the West of England, South Wales, Darbyshire, and by 
the Lakes, We proceed now to Scotland. I should like Ireland, too, 
but—put the sea again between me and home? I would rather die ! 
That reminds me, why did I not ask Mary to describe her present 
master? she could not do it by letter, even if she can write; but— 
and yet there are so many absentees, so many Irish gentlemen must 
have been crossing from Calais about that time. I have heard from 
Blair, his style is more than friendly ; mine must not emulate it; for 
I will not plight myself to any one who can live so long out of his own 
Britain. It is a splendid Autumn. My mind is filled with stupen- 
dous images. 

Lonpon. Christmas, 1815.—Scotland has o’erpaid my toils. I 
have grown quite hardy, but my descriptions are for Sir John. A 
kinsman has lately left him an estate in Madeira ; he is there settling its 
affairs, ere he proceeds to America. Papa has a slight cold, but I 
will soon nurse him well again. 

January, 1816.—My God! I have sinned, and must be punished. 
To gratify my selfish passion, my father braved the bleak air of the 
mountains; his lungs are affected; ‘tis said he can only recover in a 
milder atmosphere. I proposed Dorset or Devon, for I know he will 
not revive out of England, but he insists on Madeira. ‘* Blair,” he 
says, ‘‘ saved your life; to him I would confide you at all events.” I 
have fancied that I liked this man. A reunion with him offers no 
compensation for fresh exile. I thought I loved my parent, and yet 
would he but leave me, in the darkest, chillest cave here, to pray for 
him! but duty claims my sacrifice, it is inevitable. My few, brief, 
dear-bought delights are gone for ever. Their very memory is tinted 
with remorse. 

Mapetra. September, 1816.—No! not the agonies, the despair 
I have undergone since, can ever efface the recollection of my stepping 
into that boat. I should have mounted a scaffold, in England, with 





delight. 1 fainted, was @l all the voyage, though I strove to do my 
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best, for Ais dear sake. Wondrous beauties of Nature, ye were, ye 
are, all wasted on me. Love and luxury awaited us on these fairy 
shores, these mountains of romance. I asked but to see health’s rose 
bloom again on my father’s cheek. I offered every expiation in a 
poor mortal’s power. Blair and myself have been forced on the closest 
intimacy ; his filial attentions to my father, his professional skill, so 
liberally lavished, his self-sacrifice in staying here, his honourable and 
instructive converse, have endeared him to me for ever. They wished 
me to become his wife, but, as he would not promise to return at once 
and settle at home, I refused; yes, a father’s last request. 1 have 
allowed a half-rejected lover to heap obligations on me. He has 
arranged my pecuniary business, and recommended me to a trusty 
agent in London; but begs me to stay till March is over. That and 
this are the two worst seasons in the year for a voyage ; he has placed 
me under proper matronage, and, in April, would go back with me, 
though his thirst for travel daily increases. He tells me I am seriously 
attacked, every hour growing worse, and that, in a climate like ours, 
he will not answer for my life. Then let it end where it began; nota 
father’s grave, not a living lover, can satisfy the craving ache of my 
heart. My dreams are haunted by the Malvern hills; no grass, no 
sky, no water here can soothe me. My father’s blessed spirit will seem 
nedrer to me there, though I must leave his dust behind. Such was 
his wish, or it should have mingled with that of his wife ; but it were 
sacrilege to disturb his remains, expose them to the chances of the 
sea; the rude noises of ship-board would profane their presence. 
Wait? no, not till September is over. I must end this fruitless _pil- 
grimage of penance. At home I can eke out my scanty income by 
teaching, or by needlework, in rural retirement. Can Blair blame my 
ruling passion, while his own still rages unextinguished by love ? 
Never was my country so dear to meas now. We are to part, per- 
haps, for ever; we will write, while we live; but I feel a foreboding 
that his wanderings will cost him his life, on some foreign shore. He 
has heart, mind, fortune, which might have served our native land ; 
he robs both her and me. My matron has just said, ‘‘ How can you 
think of braving the sea, and labouring for your living in England, 
when you might persuade Sir John to live on his estate here, where 
you would be quite a queen, as Lady Blair ?’’ A vessel sails for Bristol 
in two days. 1 will remain no longer. 

October.—At sea, I bless God, and am already well. The marvels 
of the ocean lift my thoughts to Heaven. There I have parents. I read 
my country’s bards. No exultant, no vivid feeling accompanies me 
now, but the security of peace and ease there, which no other place 
cold bestow. England! I have squandered all my feelings, ex- 
hausted the youth of my heart, already, on thee. It was, at least, a 
pure idolatry. Mother! if I love, if I am vain of anything, 'tis thee. 
My father’s soul, my dearest friend’s heart, may surely glory i in such 
a rival. I journey alone, no welcome awaits me. Only one heart, 
contested by husband and children, yearns towards me there. Still, 
to mix my last sigh with that air will be bliss. 

Bristot.—The necessity for attending to*matters of which my dear 
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father used to take charge, almost deadened me to the sense of my 
landing; but, as soon as I was alone in the Hotel, mine orphan heart 
gave way. I wept long and bitterly. The door opened. I raised 
my head, but could not distinguish features, through my tears. Some 
one begged pardon for having mistaken the room. The accent was 
Irish. The speaker was retreating, he hesitated, then said frankly, 
‘A lady in distress must excuse an old fellow, if—why, can it be? 
my pretty fellow sailor from Calais! alone, in mourning. Ah, my own 
poor little Dora! what would you do if J—young gentlewoman, what- 
ever your name may be, command my fatherly service; but if ‘tis 
Melton, mine’s Dillon, and home to Mary Fowler, Rose Cottage, we 
jog together.” Before I knew what I did, I flung myself into his arms. 
As soon as I was sufficiently composed, he told me that nurse and he 
had compared notes, and made sure that the father and daughter with 
whom he had travelled could be no other than the Meltons. Just 
alter we left England, the Germains took a house in his neighbour- 
hood, expecting our speedy return thither, ‘‘ So a rich lover awaits 
you,” added Mr. Dillon. I assured him that I could never become 
Jean’s wife, but without mentioning Blair; and explained my plans 
for the future. This good friend improved them, I am to share our 
old home, with my nurse, and teach the young Dora, now fourteen, 
alll know. Mr. Dillon came hither to meet his nephew, who had 
been some days expected from Dublin. He arrived at night, and is 
soon to espouse my former playmate Marcelline. All that friendship, 
a sense of utility, independence, and home can offer to console me, 
seems to await my return, and I am grateful. 

December, 1819.—My time has, I trust, been better occupied than 
in Journalising. I have devoted it to the education of my good and 
lovely Dora, who has aided me in instructing the little Fowlers. Mar- 
celline’s two darlings are to be our next pupils. We have made many 
charming summer trips; Jean always accompanying us, now a fine 
man. My sweet Dora was very early too sensible of his merits. The 
parents, on both sides, would have joyed in their union, but imagined 
that J had the first claim on his heart, and should ultimately exert it. 
1 did, indeed, use my influence over him, and so successfully, that, 
ere he was conscious of it, I transferred his affection to the fond Dora. 
Yesterday that was understood between themselves, and to-morrow, 
New Year’s Day, I am to give my amiable protectress the joyous in- 
telligence that her girl does not love a youth insensible to her grace 
and intellect. May they be happy! May I assist in training their 
children to virtue, and I will strive to forget my idle wishes—hopes no 
more. Jean only has been the confidant of my love, my fears. I 
thought it my duty to tell him all. For the last eight months I have 
never heard from Blair; he had then explored civilized America, and 
was going among the Indians. Where to address him I know not. 
His love of adventure I always feared would—must I pity my beloved 
country for such a loss? I am jealous of an image which contests my 
thoughts with her. Heaven alone deserves to be her rival. If he be 
there, I will not grudge my tears. He may have married, and for- 
gotten me. Well, if he*be blest—the tidings of his bare life would 
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now be an unexpected comfort. As a friend, | owe him too much to 
be displeased with him; as a lover, I treated him too ungratefully to 
have any claim upon his faith. He deserved one who loved nothing 
but himself, and could be content any where with his presence. That 
was not in my power. 

Midnight, Junuary |st,1820.—Before I attempt to sleep, let my trem- 
bling hand record the unlooked for bounties of Providence. Ere I had 
found an opportunity for disclosing Jean’s secret to Mrs. Dillon, she 
came to us three inseparables, and called him away. ‘‘ She guesses all, 
I hope,” said Dora; and, on her lover’s return, glowing with delight, 
we asked him if it was not so. ‘“‘ No,” he laughed, “ she thinks, and 
has told another, that Iam your accepted swain, Elise. Let us not 
undeceive them yet. Friend, sister, and first love, hear Mrs. Dillon’s 
speech to me, with calmness. ‘Jean,’ she said, ‘though I have some 
secret temptations for wishing that you were not betrothed to my 
eldest, my adopted daughter, yet I beg you will be prepared to meet 
all her friends as yours; as she loves you, no lover of hers should be 
regarded with jealousy or suspicion. You need not’ (she was pleased 
to add) ‘ fear competing with the handsomest of her admirers.’” I 
listened composedly, for they had bantered me on one or two sup- 
posed, and certainly unintentional conquests. Jean continued to 
quote Mrs. Dillon. ‘*‘ Let that certainty make you receive with 
kindness the half bald, grey, wrinkled, pale ’” I interrupted 
him, by one word, ‘‘ Blair.” ‘* Yes,” he cried, ‘* as Madame Fowler’s 
favourite chanson says, he is your own true loveyer, all returned for 
to marry thee.” ‘ Alive, in England, here, true?” Jean would not let 
me meet him, till 1 had promised to keep him in suspense for a minute. 
We left Dora, and entered the returned traveller’s presence. I felt 
glad of his changed looks, as they did not betoken ill-health ; holding 
out my hand to him I sat down; what we strove to murmur I know 
not. Jean said, ‘‘ Sir John, you will attribute Miss Melton’s agitation 
to an image connected with yours. Moi qui vous parle, her oldest 
friend, trusting, every year, to be more nearly so. I, Sir, freely own 
that I should love her less, if she did not rejoice at this reunion. 
I trust you intend to settle amongst us.’’-—‘* Monsieur Germain,” 
faltered Blair, ‘‘ such wus indeed my design, but now—I fear’”—* Ah, 
pour cela,” interrupted Jean, ‘‘ you have but yourself to blame. Why 
were you so long silent?” —‘‘I have been among friends who could 
not write, Sir; even could I have dictated intelligibly, my red-skinned 
nurses”—‘* Why did you not bring home a squaw?”’ broke in Jean, 
seeing me shudder at this hint of poor Blair’s sufferings. ‘* Where 
do you intend to go next?” rattled on my Frenchman. ‘ Sir,” 
sighed Blair, ‘‘my rage for change, action, novelty, variety, 
is sated, tamed forever, I am now thirty, and shall finish my days 
in Scotland.” —‘* Have you any friends there ?’’— ‘* Not one.” 
‘* Would not a milder air, where you have friends, be of more service 
—more agreeable? If this lady and myself feel justified in begging 
you to stay with us, why should we ever part?” Blair mused a 
minute, and then said, ‘‘ You are too generously confiding, Sir, not in 
my intentions, there you do me but justice; yet in my power to 
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deserve, to enjoy the sweets of friendship, unalloyed by regret, with 
one I love, one who, I believed, loved me. Let me leave you for 
awhile; as soon as I can conscientiously say—your wife shall be as 
my sister, I will promise that death alone shall part us.” ‘‘ Say so 
now, then!” shouted Jean, ‘‘ Dora! my own Dora! come here!” 
She entered, accompanied by her parents, and his, the younger 
Dillon, and his Marcelline. ‘‘ There,” added Jean, ‘‘ there shall 
be my wife, your sister—this shall be my sister, your wife.” Ge- 
neral explanations and embraces followed. Lucille and dear nursey 
were in raptures. Happiness is to me so serious a thing, that I 
thought more of Heaven than of earth. He soon reminded me 
that no word of mine had yet ratified Jean’s promise. I was 
clad to hear it. I feared that I was already no longer free. 
‘“‘ Blair,” I said, ‘‘ give me now your solemn oath, before these 
friends, that you will never take me from this island: here I will 
yield you my liberty, here I will obey you: but, were we at the altar, 
and you proposed even a trip to France, I should retract. Oh, swear 
to me that you will always stay at home ; for, when once I am your 
wife, I feel that, though it would kill me, I must follow you to the 
world’s end !’”"—He has promised ! 


The charitable Sir John and Lady Blair, with their fine family, and 
devoted servants, still grace Rose Cottage, which they purchased of 
Mr. Dillon, who took a house near them; all the Germains, too, are 
their neighbours. If some of them occasionally revisit native scenes, 
even they but return with added zest to their adopted land, heartily to 
chorus our heroine’s favourite song of 


‘‘ Home, sweet Home.” 


I must apologize to those who pride themselves on being Cosmopo- 
lites, for having dilated on so vulgar and old-fashioned a prejudice as 
this mal du pays. Its precocious developement in my countrywoman’s 
heart may even appear a monstrosity. It is not a mental feeling, nor 
an amiable, nor a becoming one. Unquestionably, Alcibiades, who 


‘* Had the art of living in all climes with ease,” 


must have behaved more elegantly than could Foscari on the Rack, 
in his beloved Venice, or the Swiss soldiers who deserted, and ran 
home, to the Tune of the Ranz des Vaches. But while ‘ such things 
are,’’ I trust I may be excused for recording one instance of them, 
which I know to be True. 
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WELLINGTON. 


Respectfully inscribed to Lot Gardiner, Esq. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN, ESQ. 


Tue Sword—the Sword of England !— 
When wailing Nations stood, 

Whilst Havoc strode, with torch and brand, 
Amidst their streets of blood :— 

When, earthquake sounding, wild and dread, 
Invasion smote the land, 

What Sword—like Heaven’s own meteor shone— 
And in what Hero’s hand ? 

The shield of Nations at his breast, 
Where Victory beamed divine! 

That Sword—which Europe's fortune blest— 
Great Wellington—was thine! 


The fate of Empires in thy grasp ;— 
The Hope of myriads set 

Upon the valour of thine arm, 
Which ne’er deceived them yet! 

The cry of battle on thy breath 
But as a triumph rose !— 

‘¢To arms!”—ten thousand swords, like death, 
Were flashing on their foes! 

Thy bugle sounded but for fame— 
Midst bands outnumber’d far ; 

For there were legions—in thy name !— 
Thyself—a host of war! 


When thou—the Liberator—knew 
Thy last of battles won ; 

When Glory wreath’d at Waterloo 
The brow of Wellington !— 

Thy hand, that ruled the Tyrant’s fate 
And conquer’d at its will, 

When held that hand the sword of state 
It showed the Patriot still !— 

For though opinions may divide 
Upon the Statesman’s fame ; 

There’s not a tongue but speaks with pride 
Great Wellington’s loved name! 





The Sword—the Sword of England ! 
Oh, may it ever be 

A star of glory on the land,— 
A beacon o’er the sea !— 
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And ne’er may British hearts forget 
The gratitude they owe 
To him, who Europe’s Tyrant met 
To awe—and overthrow !— 
Whose nobler spirit strove to cheer 
The woes which war had done ; 
No! England has not name more dear— 
More prized than WeLuiinGrTon ! 





THE TWO JOHN SMITHS. 
BY R. B. PEAKE. 


Tuat England has been celebrated for ages in the manufacture of 
iron, is manifest from the vast multitude that bear the name of 
Smith :— 

We have, the brave Sir Sydney Smith, 

The Reverend and witty Sydney . . Ditto, 

The infernal, demoniacalO ..... Ditto, 

The ‘* Wealth of Nations,” Adam . Ditto, 

The clever and amiable Horace . . . Ditto, 

The late lively and agreeable James . Ditto. 


In fact, we could hammer up Smiths on the anvil, ad infinitum. But 
in the tale we are about to relate, we confidently trust that no John 
Smith, among the readers of our popular Magazine, will, in the re- 
motest degree, identify himself with either of the heroes of our fiction. 
We shall distinguish them as John Smith (No. 1), and John Smith 
(No. 2). 

John Smith (No, 1) knew uncommonly well how to take care of 
number one. He was a person of gentlemanly exterior and highly 
accomplished—in the various arts of cheating; in fact, he was a 
swindler by profession, and a very dexterous sinister artist. John 
Smith (No. 1) might be properly enough compared to an eagle; for 
by day he looked the sun in the face, and by night he followed his 
prey, stealing whatsoever came in his way. He had followed in the 
footsteps of the illustrious and ingenious Major Semple ; and assuredly 
some day will arrive, when in following such steps of iniquity, John 
Smith (No. 1) will find his ancles encircled with an iron ring, forged 
by himself. 

John Smith (No. 2) was a young gentleman of good family and 
expectations; had a decent income of his own, and brilliant prospects 
in the church, provided he played his cards well. These prospects 
detained him at Cambridge for six years, and certainly it was a 
pleasing duty that compelled him to live in so charming a place. But 
the sweetest syrups, the most luscious wines will pall, and John Smith, 
Esq. (No. 2,) found that neither the delightful University, his duty, 
nor his prospects, could prevail on him to remain at Cambridge. 

He had two misfortunes—an unsettled temper, and an unlimited 
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adoration of the fair sex. And, moreover, John Smith (No. 2) had 
another drawback to his well-doing in the world; he was handsome, 
and he was perfectly aware of it,—a species of knowledge of an ex- 
tremely dangerous nature to a young man. 

John Smith (No. 1) had visited Newmarket—a difficult field of action 
for the display of his talents, because there are so many practitioners 
on the spot. But he had not been at Newmarket a day, before he 
was warned off by Ruthven, a London police officer, who was down 
on special business. ‘* I don’t want to harm you, Mr. Smith,” po- 
litely remarked the officer: ‘* but you had better cut your stick without 
delay, or I shall be obliged to look after you.” John Smith (No. 1), 
penetrated with Mr. Ruthven’s friendly advice, merely touched his hat, 
and bolted. He then recollected that he had never visited Chelmsford ; 
so he resoived to gratify his curiosity, notwithstanding the assizes are 
held in that respectable town; and the county jail stands in an eligible 
situation, and in thorough repair, at one extremity of it. 

And now John Smith (No. 1) looked about him for his favourite 
prey; and entered the shop of Mr, Dunruby, a jeweller and silversmith, 
in whose windows were displayed a great variety of trinkets, and infor- 
mation in gilt letters on glass, that ‘* Ladies’ ears were pierced ;”——one 
of the few remaining barbarisms of our ancestors which we continue. 
John Smith (No. 1), on the first visit to Mr. Dunruby, merely pur- 
chased a watch-key, paid for it, and took away several of Dunruby’s 
lists of articles. Next day he looked at some breast-pins; bought 
one, and paid for it; but contrived to drop an open letter on the 
floor, which he knew would be read, when Mr, Dunruby should happen 
to discover it. This note was in a female hand-writing, and was 
addressed “* To John Smith, Esq. * * * * Club, Pall Mall, London.” 

Dunruby shortly afterwards did pick up the letter, and eyed the 
superscription ; then his curiosity prompted him to hazard a glance at 
the interior. Where was the harm?—it was already open; there was 
not any breaking of a seal; he had no doubt but that it had been 
dropped accidentally by the gentleman who had purchased the watch- 
key and the breast-pin; and he might turn out a good customer; so 
Dunruby imagined that he ought to know something abouthim. And 
peeping out of his shop-door, up and down the street, to see that John 
Smith, Esq. (No. 1,) was not returning, he stepped into his back 
— popped on his spectacles, opened the note, and read as fol- 

OWS :— 
“ Walsingham House, Friday. 

“* Lady Errington presents her compliments to Mr. John Smith, and begs 
to be favoured with his company to dinner on Thursday next, at eight 
o’clock ; asmall party. Lady.Errington expects three or four noble friends, 
to whom she is solicitous that Mr. John Smith should be introduced. 

“‘ Lady Errington wishes also to consult Mr. John Smith respecting her 


diamonds, Mr. Smith’s long residence in Brazil rendering him a perfect 
connoisseur.” 


Now, although this was a barefaced forgery, it was not deemed so 
by old podgy Dunruby ; and he looked upon Mr. Smith, his new, cus- 
tomer, with the respectful reverence that is engendered by the hope 
of making something out of somebody. Lady Errington and her 
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noble friends, and her diamonds!—and Mr. John Smith, a perfect 
connoisseur, too! Dunruby might be able to cause a little business to 
Sriz, out of such a connexion. 

We will now return to John Smith (No. 2.) who had occasion to 
go on some family business to that emporium of barrelled oysters and 
sectarians, Colchester. We can hardly tell which are most esteemed 
there, the Pyfleets, or the Baptists ; the Ostraceans, or the Unitarians ; 
the Monomyiairian Conchifers, or the Wesleyan Methodists ; theywere 
all so Goop! 

He is now dead and gone, so that we have no compunction in men- 
tioning the name of Mr. Nickers, the Solicitor; a single gentleman, 
whose mode of life was wrapped up in much mystery. He professed to 
keep a housekeeper ; but it was generally a very good-looking person. 
At the period of which we speak, his housekeeper was a gay French 
woman, with sparkling black eyes. Some of the swell London Bagmen, 
who had stared at this lady as she was promenading in Mr. Nickers’s 
garden, in their conversation over their hot rum and water, in the 
Travellers’ room at the Commercial Inn, said, they had seen her before, 
on the boards of the Italian Opera House, in the early period of 
Laporte’s reign, in the corps de ballet, and that her name was 
Mademoiselle Delicieux ; whether the Bagmen’s conjectures were cor- 
rect, we cannot undertake to say. 

Suffice it to remark, that she dressed too well for a grave solicitor’s 
housekeeper ; and the good serious ladies of Colchester were shocked 
at the elegant yellow morocco slippers she wore in the morning. In- 
deed, they went so far as to say, that the lady was no better than she 
should be. 

Now, John Smith (No. 2), whom we have described as being a 

handsome young fellow, was riding through the outlet of the town, 
where stood Mr. Nickers’s dwelling; when he perceived something 
in rapid motion in the drawing-room : this attracting his attention, he 
stopped his horse, and beheld a lady casting herself into the Taglioni 
finger-post attitude, so well known and so ably delineated by Chalon, 
R. A. 
At first, he imagined that the lady was pointing to him ; but when 
he saw the leg extended behind in the same line with her arm, he 
altered his opinion. The lady, observing that she was being gazed at by a 
good-looking young gentleman, assumed two or three more picturesque 
poses, (as the ingenious Mr. Ducrow calls them, in his play-bill,) and 
then suddenly pulled the blind down. This was quite sufficient to 
inflame the heart and imagination of John Smith (No. 2). He passed 
and re-passed the solicitor’s house very frequently, and made use of 
every opportunity to attract the notice of the fair French housekeeper. 
Always an Exquisite, he now paid additional attention to his dress 
and appointments: in one instance he imitated the récherchée style of 
the Duke of Brunswick, in wearing his handsome diamond rings out- 
side the fingers of his white kid gloves. The effect of this was elec- 
trical, as we shall briefly show. 

Mademoiselle Delicieux had an aunt who lived at Colchester: an 
elderly lady of Dutch extraction : in fact, her family had resided in 
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the city from the period when the cruel and bigoted Duke of Alva 
drove the merchants out of Flanders, and they at length settled in 
Colchester and other towns in the north-eastern part of Essex; and 
where they carried on the manufacture of the weaving of baizes. 
Madame Boempells, the aunt we now speak of, had been the indirect 
cause of the initiation of Délicieux into the mysteries of Mr. Nickers’s 
housekeeping. The salary of a danseuse of the corps de ballet is very 
trifling ; and at the close of the opera season, in August, Mademoi- 
selle Délicieux wrote to Madame Boempells, reminding her of her 
claim to relationship by marriage. Now, although old fat Boempells 
was not rich, she had a tender heart, and would not disavow the tie of 
kindred ; so she gave Délicieux an invitation to Colchester. 

Down she came, and aunt and niece were mutually pleased with 
each other. There are wheels within wheels—Mr. Nickers was 
Madame Boempells’ attorney, and she was in his debt. The crafty 
bachelor saw in Mademoiselle Deélicieux something that mightily 
pleased him; he expatiated most eloquently on the very fragile and 
uncertain mode of livelihood of a lady of the corps de ballet ; he made 
himself exceedingly agreeable ; and the whole affair ended in his quar- 
relling with, and discharging, his housekeeper, Mrs. Primrose, and 
installing Mademoiselle Délicieux into the responsible situation. 
How far the young lady was calculated for the post, we cannot take 
the liberty to infer. But with the additional experience of Madame 
Boempells, she contrived a variety of little French dishes, which were 
very agreeable to Mr. Nickers, sometimes entertaining him with an 
entremet, sometimes with an entrechat! 

To be sure, people talked : what cared Mr. Nickers; he had grown 
rich. Some of his clients left him: it was no matter, he was tired of 
business; had too much on his hands. One of the sectarian pastors 
ventured to preach at him; but he had better have meddled with the 
inflamed end of a red-hot poker; for Nickers went and bought his 
chapel of the landlord, (which, by the way, was not much larger than 
the van in which the Pig-faced Lady travelled ;) then sued, and arrested 
the preacher for the rent, and stowed him on the debtor’s side of 
Chelmsford jail. 

But those two Diamond Rings ! Oh Cupid, and cupidity ! Mademoi- 
selle Délicieux had set her heart on the possession of them: and she 
confidentially communicated her views to Madame Boempells. 

When two women (and particularly foreigners) set their heads to- 
gether to plot, they are generally fertile in invention : it was agreed 
between them, that the niece should give the handsome young gentle- 
man with the diamond rings, secret encouragement by glances, or any 
of the other little thousand and one blandishments, which an experi- 
enced coquette knows so admirably how to employ; and that the 
aunt, in the mean time, as an aider and abetter, should contrive to 
make the young gentleman’s acquaintance, so that the affair might 
appear to come about naturally. 

Poor John Smith (No. 2)! Here is the commencement of an ad- 
venture, that, in all probability, will lead you into a most confounded 
scrape. 

And here we will leave John Smith (No. 2) at Colchester, dreaming 
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of his happiness: and travel twenty-two miles across to Chelmsford, 
where we discover John Smith (No. 1) in Mr. Dunruby’s shop. Smith 
has just placed in the jeweller’s hands a large gold seal (stolen some 
three months before at the York Musical Festival), and he wishes to 
have an Earl’s coronet engraved on it, and some arms on a shield, 
with a motto; this is to be copied from an impression in red wax, 
which Smith produces, and the motto, by accident, was ‘* Profitez du 
tems,” APPROPRIATE enough. Old Dunruby is completely hood- 
winked by this ruse, and said— 

“I beg your pardon, Sir; but my shopman” (he served himself in 
that capacity), ‘‘ picked up this letter: did it belong to you, Sir?” 

John Smith (No. 1) assumed an air of nonchalance, and drawlingly 
replied, on looking at the direction through an eye-glass, ‘* Ye .. . ye 
.». yas! the deuce; how came I to be so d——d careless as to 
drop my Lady Errington’s note: and, by Jove, I have not answered it 
yet: what will her Ladyship say ? and there’s the Duke of Wellington, 
and Sir Robert Peel, and Sir Henry Hardinge, to be of the party.” 

Dunruby’s eyes glistened : one of them watered: whether it was 
from such a conjunction of illustrious names that excited the old jew- 
eller: or whether it was a natural effect of the excessive use of strong 
optics in his business, we cannot avouch; nor define which it might 
be that produced the emotion—the Magnijficoes, or the magnifiers. 

John Smith (No. 1) saw the immense sensation he had created, and 
carelessly remarked, ‘‘ You have some good diamonds in those rings, 
Mr. Dunruby ?” 

Dunruby answered modestly, that he thought that they were of an 
excellent water. 

‘*T am rather a connoisseur in diamonds,”’ said Smith: ‘* let me look 
at them.” 

Dunruby, at the word ‘‘ connoisseur,” thought of Lady Errington’s 
note, and dinner party; the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, 
and Sir Henry Hardinge!... Poor Dunruby was, from that moment, 
done. 

We shall not trespass on the patience of our readers, by entering 
into a minute detail of the successive degrees of profound finesse, by 
which Mr. Dunruby was induced to send two valuable diamond rings 
to John Smith, Esq. (No. 1), who had taken up his quarters at the 
Black Boy Hotel, at Chelmsford ; ‘‘ for the inspection of his dear 
friend and patroness, Lady Errington.” 

The waiter at the aforesaid hotel, had announced to Mr. Dunruby 
that Mr. John Smith was a perfect gentleman, for he ordered soup, fish, 
made dish, game, and claret every day, besides Noyeau, Curagoa, and 
coffee. That he had several well-filled carpet-bags, and a handsome 
new travelling trunk—all padlocked ; and that he was very particular 
in everything, for he had occasion to have some linen washed during 
his residence at the hotel, and Mr. John Smith objected to its being put 
into the bill; but scrupulously paid it to the chambermaid, for the 
laundress, himself. 

A day after this, he ordered a post-chaise from. the Black Boy, to 
drive him over to Hatfield Broad Oak, where Mr. Conyers’s hounds 
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were to meet, and he was to be mounted by that fine old fox-hunter, 
for a day’s sport. 

Perhaps it is almost superfluous to say that he never returned to the 
Black Boy. The post-lad, an elderly youth of 55, who had driven, 
and grinned in all weathers and all roads in Essex, was perfectly 
satisfied that Mr. John Smith (No.1) was a gentleman, for he had 
given him a sovereign at parting. But when, some time after, the 
careful old boy wanted to invest it, with some more money, in the 
Savings Bank at Chelmsford, it was discovered to be one of those 
sovereigns that are sold for a halfpenny a piece in Leicester Square. 

The proprietor of the hotel then thought it necessary to have the 
portmanteau and the new carpet bags opened—and John Smith’s, Esq. 
(No. 1) luggage was found to be made up of old canvas—brown 
paper—bricks, rushes, hay bands, and flock wool. 

Now, our friend John Smith (No. 1) being thoroughly blown, poor 
Dunruby almost lost the few senses he had left: he applied to the 

lice, then newly established, both at Chelmsford and Colchester : he 
caused hand-bills to be circulated, describing the diamond rings, and 
John Smith ; and offered a reward for his apprehension. .. . He sent 
the printed bills in all directions. 

In the mean time, Madame Boempells, quite by accident, put her- 
self in the way of John Smith, Esq. (No, 2). He, now more and 
more enamoured, was acquainted with the aunt by sight, having ob- 
served her so frequently to go in and out of Mr. Nickers’s house. 

A long confidential conversation took place, in which Madame 
Boempells very artfully insinuated that Mademoiselle Délicieux was 
not altogether indifferent to the gentleman (whom she always desig- 
nated as the handsome stranger with the diamond rings). Oh! how 
Smith’s (No.2) heart beat at this intelligence; and how delighted 
was he to hear, that Mr. Nickers was going to London on business, 
the next day, and would not return until the following evening ; and 
that he, Smith (No. 2), might, if he chose, have an interview with 
Mademoiselle Delicieux; but, as Mr. Nickers was as watchful and 
jealous as a lynx, they must use every precaution to elude the vigi- 
lance of the spies by which poor Mademoiselle was surrounded in the 
absence of Nickers. 

That Smith (No. 2) was to lay aside his dress as a gentleman, and 
disguise himself as a servant; so that, if any of the aforesaid spies 
should happen to meet him going in, or coming out, Mademoiselle 
might say, it was a man by whom her aunt, Madame Boempells, had 
seut a message: and here Madame Boempells gave Smith a letter 
which she had already prepared for the purpose. Furthermore, that 
the handsome stranger with the diamond rings, was to come to the 
back garden door, to which the old lady handed him over a master 
key: then he was to cross the lawn if there should be a light in the 
parlour; and the lovely Mademoiselle Delicieux would be there. Ma- 
dame Boempells further insinuated that Délicieux positively adored 
diamonds. And here she took her leave, charging Mr. John Smith 
(No. 2) to be discreet. 

There was an air of romantic adventure about all this, that mightily 
tickled the fancy of the Cantab. 
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The first thing he did, was to give his servant, who officiated both 
as valet and groom, a holiday ; and as Thomas’s friends lived in Lon- 
don, Smith gave him a good cast-off suit of clothes to go to town like 
a gentleman. Thomas was delighted—and this was done that Smith 
might thus obtain Thomas’s livery coat and waistcoat,—a disguise, as 
agreed upon. 

* * «& * * a 

Mr. Nickers and Thomas are both in London. John Smith (No. 2) 
has had a most restless day; but, as the hour is approaching for his 
appointment, he puts on the livery, and in a pair of white cords, and 
top boots, making a very dashing looking groom: he pocketed the 
master-key, and the letter; and then turning over in his mind Made- 
moiselle’s adoration of diamonds, he put the two rings in a small case 
into his pocket also. 

And now, almost breathless, he paced the streets of Colchester—it 
was between the hours of eleven and twelve; when, crossing an 
alley, which led to the road wherein stood Mr. Nickers’s house, he 
heard a noise, and several voices all talking together. It was quite 
dark ; presently he saw two or three of the recently established po- 
licemen at a door—the people of the house were half dressed, some 
without stockings and slip-shod. Our adventurer stood still be- 
hind them, listening to their discourse, without being discovered by 
them, and by that means understood that there had been a robbery 
just then committed in the house. 

Thieves had made their way down, and up the area again, and had 
carried off some property. 

Mr. John Smith (No. 2) having thus satisfied his curiosity, was for 
making off fair and softly, to go to his appointment ; but as ill fortune 
would have it, the damp of the night had given him a cold in his head, 
which made him sneeze loudly three times, and so alarmed the people, 
and the policemen, that they cried out ‘‘ Who’s there?” John Smith 
(No. 2), unwilling to be known, doubled his pace without speaking a 
word, which, as a matter of course, caused a suspicion in the others ; 
so they set off in pursuit of him, and raised a cry of ‘‘ Stop thief!” 
The police sprung their rattles like boys at a fair: Smith did not at all 
like his position, and finding himself closely pursued, and cruelly 
affronted, he faced about, and gave the first man that came up a pro- 
digious blow on the nose; (N.B. he had been a pupil of White-headed 
Bob;) and then he fought away manfully right and left. But num- 
bers overpowered him, and he could not get out of their hands; so he 
was carried away to the police station. There was everything about 
him that seemed to testify that he had been concerned in the robbery 
committed there: his mien and his dress did not agree: it was easy 
to guess he was disguised, 

Being searched, they found in his pocket a little case in which the 
diamond rings were, as also the master key,—all dangerous circum- 
stances against him. This booty was retained by the Superintendent 
of Police—and they walked poor John Smith (No. 2) to the Town 
Jail, under the Moot Hall. 

Finding himself so roughly handled, he began to declare that he 
was a gentleman; that they were mistaken in him; and desired to be 
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The first thing he did, was to give his servant, who officiated both 
as valet and groom, a holiday ; and as Thomas’s friends lived in Lon- 
don, Smith gave him a good cast-off suit of clothes to go to town like 
a gentleman. Thomas was delighted—and this was done that Smith 
might thus obtain Thomas’s livery coat and waistcoat,—a disguise, as 
agreed upon. - 
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Mr. Nickers and Thomas are both in London. John Smith (No. 2) 
has had a most restless day; but, as the hour is approaching for his 
appointment, he puts on the livery, and in a pair of white cords, and 
top boots, making a very dashing looking groom: he pocketed the 
master-key, and the letter; and then turning over in his mind Made- 
moiselle’s adoration of diamonds, he put the two rings in a small case 
into his pocket also. 

And now, almost breathless, he paced the streets of Colchester—it 
was between the hours of eleven and twelve; when, crossing an 
alley, which led to the road wherein stood Mr. Nickers’s house, he 
heard a noise, and several voices all talking together. It was quite 
dark ; presently he saw two or three of the recently established po- 
licemen at a door—the people of the house were half dressed, some 
without stockings and slip-shod. Our adventurer stood still be- 
hind them, listening to their discourse, without being discovered by 
them, and by that means understood that there had been a robbery 
just then committed in the house. 

Thieves had made their way down, and up the area again, and had 
carried off some property. 

Mr. John Smith (No. 2) having thus satisfied his curiosity, was for 
making off fair and softly, to go to his appointment ; but as ill fortune 
would have it, the damp of the night had given him a cold in his head, 
which made him sneeze loudly three times, and so alarmed the people, 
and the policemen, that they cried out ‘* Who’s there?” John Smith 
(No. 2), unwilling to be known, doubled his pace without speaking a 
word, which, as a matter of course, caused a suspicion in the others ; 
so they set off in pursuit of him, and raised a cry of ‘* Stop thief!” 
The police sprung their rattles like boys at a fair: Smith did not at all 
like his position, and finding himself closely pursued, and cruelly 
affronted, he faced about, and gave the first man that came up a pro- 
digious blow on the nose; (N.B. he had been a pupil of White-headed 
Bob;) and then he fought away manfully right and left. But num- 
bers overpowered him, and he could not get out of their hands; so he 
was carried away to the police station. There was everything about 
him that seemed to testify that he had been concerned in the robbery 
committed there: his mien and his dress did not agree: it was easy 
to guess he was disguised. 

Being searched, they found in his pocket a little case in which the 
diamond rings were, as also the master key,—all dangerous circum- 
stances against him. This booty was retained by the Superintendent 
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Jail, under the Moot Hall. 
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carried before the Mayor, whom he should acquaint with his name, 
and make known his mnocence before him. But the keeper of the 
jail told him that the Mayor had been in bed two hours at least, and it 
would be quite time enough in the morning, when his Worship would 
hear what he had to say for himself. So they locked him *¥ 

Ah! John Smith (No, 2), how bitterly did you bewail and pass that 
night! ... you thought of Mademoiselle Delicieux, and shuddered. 
You execrated yourself: you cursed Madame Boempells’ fine plot, by 
which you had suffered so severely, and so unjustly... While he 
was ruminating as to what might be the end of this adventure, the 
door of the strong room was unlocked, and the police brought in two 
ferocious looking fellows, who really had committed the robbery in the 
court. 

John Smith (No. 2) again remonstrated with the jailer, and told 
him feelingly, that he was a gentleman of property, and that they 
would all suffer for their error in the morning. 

The only answer he got, as the jailer locked the door again, sneering 
at the livery, was, ‘‘ Does your mother know you are out?” which, to 
a gentleman in his situation, was very reprehensible. 

The next day, before the worshipful bench of magistrates, the case 
was examined, and, most unluckily, there was stuck up in the justice- 
meets Mr. Dunruby’s printed bill; while another copy of it laid on the 
table. 

TEN POUNDS REWARD. 


Whereas, a person named Joun Smirtu, did feloniously, and under false 
pretences, obtain, on the 7th inst. 


TWO DIAMOND RINGS, 


from the nag of Mr. Launcelot Lambkin Dunruby, Jeweller, of Chelms- 
ford. Whoever will give any information that will lead to the apprehension 
and conviction of the said Joun SmiruH, shall receive the above reward. 


Then followed a description of John Smith (No. 1); but as old 
deceived Dunruby had described him in so confused a manner, it 
would have done equally well for anybody else. It stated, however, 
“ that John Smith was a great adept in disguise.” 

There was a second posting bill, stuck up in the justice room, 
headed, 

SWINDLING. 
CAUTION TO PROPRIETORS OF HOTELS AND INNKEEPERS. 

A tall, gentlemanly looking man, who gives his name as John Smith, left 
the Black Boy Hotel at Chelmsford, without settling his bill, cage to 
£10 7s. 6d.; and leaving behind some supposed luggage, which proved to 
be valueless. The last time the said JoHN SmitTH was seen, was at Hatfield 
Broadoak, where he passed a counterfeit sovereign, &c. &c. &c. 


Now when poor John Smith (No. 2) saw his own name placarded 
in this manner, while he himself was standing a prisoner at the bar, 
he certainly became exceedingly embarrassed. 

His name had been entered on the police book of the previous night: 
and the coincidence was extraordinary, and puzzled their worships on 
the bench greatly. He acknowledged that his name was John Smith, 
and that the diamond rings were found on him: but asserted that 
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they were his own property. He was asked if he knew Mr. Launcelot 
Lambkin Dunruby of Chelmsford, and boldly replied in the negative. 
He was questioned closely about the possession of the master key. 
But our adventurer, now being discreet, answered so cautiously, that 
he in no way dishonoured the party that had involyed him in this 
difficulty. But when he said that he was a gentleman, it was then 
inquired why he was dressed in the livery of a servant? This posed 
him ; and an elderly magistrate in spectacles, took up the Black Boy 
hand-bill, and remarked,— 

*¢ John Smith, you are described here as a gentlemanly person; and 
you are also stated to be a great adept in disguise.’”’... It was then 
agreed by their Worships, that he should be confronted with the two 
other prisoners, who had been taken the night previous, and on whom 
the property stolen from the house in the court had been discovered. 

These two wretches were brought in. 

One gave his name as William Brownrigg, to which the Turnkey in 
attendance, added— 

‘¢ Alias, Charles Crowbar; alias, ‘ The Chisseler.’ 

The other said his name was Agnew,—but the Turnkey was equally 
well acquainted with him; and said he was known amongst his pals, 
by the cognomen of ‘* Pious Billy,” because he used to pick pockets 
in the Dissenting chapels. 

Now, these two hardened villains had heard poor John Smith 
(No. 2) tell the jailer, the night before, that he was a gentleman ; 
so, in order to cause a delay in their trial, and believing that if he 
was of the rank he represented, their case would be some time pending, 
they resolved to own him for one of their gang. 

They thought, too, that there might be a chance, in the twisty ways 
of the law, of their getting off, through his interest ; and if it came to 
the worst, they would only be condemned to some easy punishment, 
out of regard to the gentleman. This bare-faced proceeding took 
John Smith (No. 2), quite aback; having thought himself sure that 
the examination of these fellows would entirely clear him, 

The case was remanded for two days; and John Smith, Esq. (No.2), 
William Brownrigg, and Archibald Agnew, otherwise ‘ Pious Billy,” 
were placed in those separate “apartments for single gentlemen” in the 
jail, each of which might be denominated, “‘ strong room for improve- 
ment.” 

Now, it might be questioned, why, in such a dilemma, did not John 
Smith (No. 2) at once send off to his friends, and end his ignominious 
situation. 

We shall tell you that, in the first place, he knew he was innocent ; 
secondly, and this was the most material, we have hinted in our 
first page of this strange story, that he had brilliant prospects in the 
church, provided he played his cards well—but here he had shuffled ; 
played very badly; lost his honour; and his money. An explosion or 
exposition of this affair, if it once found its way to the mitred ears of 
his Lordship, the Bishop of ******, would have annihilated the 
hopes of clerical preferment of John Smith (No. 2) for ever. 

Mr. Nickers, having completed his London business, now returned. 
Aud as an attorney, immediately was made acquainted with all that 
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had occurred at the Justice Hall during his absence. So, he carried the 
story home, concerning the remandment of John Smith to prison, and 
the robbery of Mr. Dunruby, of Chelmsford, of the two diamond rings. 

When Mademoiselle Deélicieux heard all this, and two diamond 
rings first struck her, bless me, how she congratulated herself 
on her escape to Madame Boempells. To think they both were so 
nearly being imposed upon by an arrant swindler! They never 
would trust to their eyes again. But there was one thing that 
puzzled old Mr. Nickers very much; as to how John Smith 
obtained possession of the key of his garden gate, which, being pecu- 
liarly formed, he immediately recognized as his own. This was a new 
wrinkle for their Worships on the bench, and they begged of Mr. 
Nickers, professionally, to use his best efforts to search into the whole 
complicated affair. 

Nickers, finding that his house and property were (by the possession 
of the master key,) intended to be visited by John Smith, and the 
other two thieves; and that after one house had been broken into, 
and John Smith had been apprehended in the road close to his 
premises, set it down for a certainty that he was to be robbed; and 
finding himself particularly concerned in the matter, he declared him- 
self a party, and followed the business so hotly, that at last John 
Smith (No. 2) was compelled to send over to Cambridge for a friend, 
a solicitor, to endeavour to help him out of his scrape. 

And now old Mr. Dunruby was highly gratified at obtaining the 
intelligence, that John Smith was taken ; applauded his great sagacity 
in having printed the bills; and made his way over from Chelmsford to 
Colchester, to recognize the depredator and recover his diamond rings. 

The landlord and head waiter of the Black Boy were also driven 
over in a post-chaise, by the old grinning post lad, (only fifty-five,) 
who had been bamboozled about the sovereign; and all parties were 
sure that they had got their prey, John Smith the swindler, safe in 
their grasp. 

Dunruby immediately waited on Mr. Nickers, and engaged him to 
appear in his behalf on the next examination of John Smith ; and in 
the event of his committal for trial. This was the posture of affairs, 
when Mr. Hawker, the Cambridge solicitor, (the real friend of John 
Smith (No. 2), listened patiently to the full account of the intrigue ; 
and this gentleman having diligently weighed the circumstances, he 
resolved to lay bare the whule truth to the public, to save Smith’s 
honour, but at the expense of much annoyance to venerable Mr. 
Nickers, Mademoiselle Délicieux, and good Madame Boempells; and 
very fortunately this was much aided by Mr. Hawker being personally 
acquainted with the worshipful Mayor. So that, on the second 
examination, when Mr. Dunruby was summoned by Nickers; and being 
brought face to face with John Smith (No. 2), to his utter astonish- 
ment, and also to the dismay of Nickers, Dunruby frankly owned that 
he was not the man that had defrauded him; but begged piteously 
once more to behold his diamond rings . . . On these being presented 
to him for inspection, Dunruby nervously fixed his spectacles across 
his nose ; and then informed the court, with a deep sigh, that they 
were not his jewels. 
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And now Thomas, who had returned from his London holiday, 
deposed to the identity of his master, with whom he had lived seven 
years. He swore also to his livery coat and waistcoat. 

Mine host of the Black Boy, his garcon, and post boy, were all 
equally surprised at not being able to recognize the swindling John 
Smith. 

Last, but not least, out came the letter, written by Madame Boem- 
pells, to Mademoiselle Délicieux ; and given to John Smith (No. 2), 
in case of accidents. Nickers was aghast. We shall sum up, in twelve 
lines more. 

John Smith (No. 2) was acquitted, and had his rings restored to 
him, and subsequently got out of his scrape, and “ into his living.” 

Mr. Nickers was in a furious rage for having been an active instru- 
ment of his own exposure. 

Dunruby, and the folks of the Black Boy, were chagrined, at 
having been put to the expense and trouble of travelling twenty-two 
miles for nothing. 

Madame Boempells and Deélicieux shortly left Colchester, and took 
their departure for Ostend. 

Mr. John Smith (No. 1) was, after a few months extensive practice, 
nabbed by Ruthven, who had previously given him such friendly 
advice. He paid a visit, for the remainder of his existence, to a penal 
settlement. 

A year after these events, Mr. Nickers died . . . and took his de- 
parture for... . but we cannot confidently state the place of his final 
destination, 


THE RULER OF THE MIGHTY SEA. 


BY LEWIS WAY, ESQ. 


We're told that Venice in its pride, 
Did woo the Ocean as its Bride— 

And grey-haired Senators did bring, 

To wed the fair, the golden ring ; 

While music’s charm, and woman’s eye, 
Lent all their aid and witchery; 

And Prince and Peasant warmly vied, 
To render homage to the Bride. 


But England sought—the bold, the free,— 
To rule the wave, not wed the Sea. 

Her music—was the gale that bore 

To distant climes her cannon’s roar; 

Her pride—exultingly to brave 

Her foes upon the mountain wave. 

And well she’s proved her right to be 

The ru/er of the mighty Sea. 


[The above words are set to music, and will be published in the course of a few 
days by Messrs. Jeffery and Nelson.) 
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CONTINENTAL LITERATI. 


No. I—CHARLES PAUL DE KOCK. 


** Man darf das nicht vor keuschen Ohren nennen 
Was keusche Herzen nicht entbehren Kinnen.’’ 
Goirne.—Faust. 


‘* Few love to hear the sins they love to act.” 

SHaxspeeare.—Pericles. 
You see that little grisette just turning off the boulevard, with a dirty 
and very much thumbed volume into which she is curiously peeping— 
a joyous smile widening into laughter, making her nose still more 
retroussé, and her cheek all dimples,—laughter becoming more and 
more exuberant until it attracts the attention of some étudiant who 
presumes on the length of his locks, and his beard supérieurement 
peignée, as well as the temptation afforded by her mirth, to insult her 
—upon which she checks her laughter, closes the volume, and pur- 
sues her walk, feverishly anxious to get to her mansarde, where she 
may read and laugh at leisitte? The volume she has just borrowed 
from the Cabinet de Lecture is one of Paul de Kock’s. 

You see that drowsy-looking German cramped in the Schnell Poste, 
with along meerschaum pipe, and a neat little 12mo volume, (Brussels 
edition,) over which he chuckles till the tears roll down his face, 
interrupting and expressing his delight with vociferous exclamations of 
** Ach Je! Pots tausend! Nun das ist was! Ich komme nicht 
davon !”” to the annoyance of fellow-passengers? He is reading Paul 
de Kock. 

You see that round and rosy looking Englishman, rather slang, but 
very jovial, drawing the easy chair nearer to the fire, and adjusting 
his candles, previous to enjoying his evening’s amusement ? he has a 
book on his knee—it is one of Paul de Kock’s. 

As in the far-famed anecdote of the immortal Cervantes, that when 
the King, seeing a peasant laughing over a book, exclaimed ** That man 
is reading Don “Quixote,” so almost might we say in the classes above 
alluded to, “he is reading Paul de Kock.” 

And note, Reader, we beg of you, the style of people we have alluded 
to, as being thus delighted ! Remark that it is not in the French salon, 
nor amongst the French Literati that Paul de Kock is read. However 
great may be his reputation (and it is immense)—whatever merit 
there may be in his works (and though not unmixed, it is unquestion- 
able)—whatever charms he may possess as a writer—all is pointless 
and uninteresting to the great literary public of France; and conse- 
quently in his own country he is read but by étudiants, grisettes and 
the bourgeois. You never see his name mentioned in a French paper 
or review—you never see a work of his deemed worthy of a critiquae— 
and when Count D’Orsay undertook a subscription for this “* Smollett 
of France,” as he righily styled him, the Rérue des Deux Mondes 
treated it as a sort of amiable delusion on the part of the English 
Public to tolerate such a writer. This needs explanation. 

France at the present day is a very serious nation. The ancient 
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frivolity of the people, if still irrepressible, breaks out into new forms, 
and has mostly some serious purpose lying underneath, or before it. 
Animal spirits—dare-devil recklessness—inextinguishable vanity—per- 
petual tongue-clatter and gesticulation—and all the peculiarities of 
the French, as a nation, undoubtedly remain; but since the Revolu- 
tion, the spirit of the people has wonderfully changed. This is a 
serious age, with serious evils festering around and within it, and a 
serious Literature must result from it. 

The consequence of this is very manifest in French Literature at the 
present day, and as a further consequence, we find that the purely earnest 
portions of it are alone worthy of our attentive consideration. French 
taste, French poetry, French belles lettres no longer sway Europe— 
but Europe must still look to France with respect and admiration, if 
considering her historians—her Michelet, Guizot, Barante, Thierry, 
Thiers, Sismondi, &c., or her philosophers—her Cousin, Leroux, 
Degerando, Auguste Comte, Damiron, Joutfroy, &c., not to mention 
her men of science. 

With her poets and novelists the case is different. Though there 
are works of Victor Hugo, Lamartine, St. Beuve, Barbier, Edgar 
Quinet, Alfred de Musset, &c. on the one side, and of George Sand, 
Balzac, Michel Masson, Frédéric Souli¢, Prosper Merimée, &c. on the 
other, to which an unbiassed judgment would not refuse the highest 
approbation ;—yet the ‘stimulant theory” of this “‘ Literature of 
Despair,’ as Gothe finely characterized it, and the results that 
theory has led to, are such as must justify any reprobation. But this 
reprobation has already been done—over-done indeed—in England, so 
that any recapitulation here would be tedious; we only allude to it for 
the sake of bringing the reader into a nearer and more accurate view 
of the causes which influence the neglect of Paul de Kock in France. 

Amidst the pseudo-philosophies, monstrosities, intensities, and 
affectations of French Fiction—amidst the insufferable pedantry, 
glaring ignorance on many points, blasphemy against every decency, 
put forth under the cover of tawdry sentimentalism, and the coarse 
melodrame, or rather harsh discordant drama, of human life as reflected 
in many of the French novels—amidst all this, we say, there is a mani- 
fest, unmistakeable purpose, such as our class of Fictions (often ex- 
ceeding it in grossness) seldom exhibits, Their philosophy may be 
false—their views exaggerated or Utopian—they may select the cor- 
ruption of goon and present it as the whole, forgetting how small a 
part of it it really is,—but in all this they have an avowed, distinct, 
consistent purpose, or moral, if you choose so to designate an aim 
which appears immoral. We shall speak of this more fally when we 
come to notice Balzac and George Sand; enough now for us to state 
it as a fact familiar to all deeply acquainted with the subject. 

With this universal demand of the French Public, Paul de Kock 
does not comply. He ostensibly and avowedly writes pour rire. 
Amusement is the aim and end of all his endeavours. If he succeed 
in making you laugh, and that without shocking your religious preju- 
dices, or without ofiending conventional (French) morality, he is satis- 
fied. Art, or the aims of Art, are to him mere vague pretensions— 
mere phantoms he cares not to pursue. This is in accordance with 
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English conceptions of Fiction; accordingly he is very popular here, 
and would be more so were it not for the drawback of his indecency, 
and the general laxity of French morals respecting marriage. In 
France, they care less for mere amusement; and if they laugh at his 
droll pictures, they do no more—the work is forgotten on the morrow. 

Another cause of neglect deserves place here also. Paul de Kock, 
voluminous as he is, never describes anything beyond the every-day 
Parisian experience, or the manners of Parisians in the country. He 
is himself a complete Paris Cockney, with a contempt for everything 
not Parisian—and his pictures are from every-day life. This, which 
is interesting to foreigners, soon becomes fatiguing to natives, espe- 
cially when there is very little variety in the pictures of manners. All 
his young men of fortune do precisely the same things in every novel, 
his grisettes have but little variety, his bourgeoisie are stereotyped. 
We mean as regards manners. In the drawing of character he shows 
greater skill and variety. 

With these drawbacks to popularity in France, let us see what there 
may be as regards England, and the propriety of their translation into 
English. 

The greatest defect in Paul de Kock, and the greatest objection to 
his being popular here, is his indecency. This can sometimes be 
avoided in translation, for it is sometimes merely verbal and accidental 
—but there are many of his most ludicrous situations founded upon 
and entwined with subjects of too Smollettish a nature, either for 
translation or female perusal. This is the fact, and there is no dis- 
guising it. It is a fact which all readers should know to its extent. 
But it is equally needful that this extent should be ascertained, and 
not exaggerated. He is indecent; and, as Shelley beautifully observes, 
“‘ obscenity is blasphemy against the divine beauty which is in life,”— 
and this blasphemy we will not excuse; but let this be held for what 
it is worth, and no more. To male readers we would say, if you 
can read Chaucer, the old dramatists, Rabelais, Butler, Fielding, or 
Smollett, you may read De Kock. For, strictly considered, of what 
value is the old excusing formula applied to the grossness of these 
writers, ‘‘ it was the grossness of the age?”’ Of what value is this to 
the reader whom it may contaminate—is it not there, and do you not 
read it, and does any excuse of by-gone ages make it decent? The 
grossness of one age, we know, becomes the refinement of the next, 
and the refinement of one age, we have seen, becomes the grossness of 
another—but all this in no way affects the question as regards moral 
contamination of the reader. 

Paul de Kock is indecent—seldom, if ever, immoral. This distinc- 
tion it is important to bear in mind, because the two are usually con- 
founded. Coarseness is a want of grace in the mind, but its effect on 
another’s mind is very small; to the graceful mind it is repellant, and 
it adds nothing to that already coarse. But immorality insinuated, or 
implied, as it so often is, has the most pernicious effect on every mind 
which does not detect and revolt at it. The first of these vices is at- 
tributable to De Kock—the second to the majority of French and 
English novelists. Clothing vice in the purple and fine linen of senti- 
ment and imagination—drawing heroic ruffians, sentimental Jack 
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Sheppards, and silly benevolents—or great intellects without hearts, 
and the association of beauty and high-mindedness with depravity—the 
fashion pest of the knife-and-fork school of elegance—these are the 
things we stigmatise in modern French and English novels, and which 
are tenfold more pernicious than mere indecency. On this subject we 
refer to our mottoes. Tieck, the great German Poet, in a conversation 
we once held with him on the subject, said he thought Paul de Kock 
was indecent ‘“‘ the better to please the French!” How this may be 
we know not, but that it will not please the better part of the English 
public we are very sure. At the same time we must observe that some 
of his works are entirely free from it—Le Bon Enfant for instance. 

Having placed the reader au fait with respect to Paul de Kock’s 

sition in France and England, we will now proceed to characterize 

im for the benefit of those male readers who may be inclined to 
pardon what is bad in him for the sake of what is genuine and 
amusing. 

Charles Paul de Kock was born at Passy, near Paris, in the year 
1794. His family was Dutch, as the name implies; and, indeed, we 
might gather from his writings that he had other blood than French 
in his veins. Paul has neither the peculiar vices nor virtues of a 
Frenchman. He is broad, round, oily, humorous—not light, thin, 
witty, and spirituel. A careless abandon—a sort of frank joviality, 
destitute of pretension, or affectation, may be read in all his writings 
—and this certainly is not French. His very indecency is not French 
— it is physical, practical, coarse, but out-spoken ; not precisely of the 
same calibre and tendency as that in Smollett, (whose coarseness was 
Scotch,) but a sort of good-natured, waggish, Dutch coarseness, similar 
to what we see in the Dutch Painters. 

To indicate more closely the point of separation between his and the 
French character, we must compare him with his predecessor and 
avowed model, Pigault Lebrun, Many points of similarity are visible, 
but also many of antagonism. Pigault Lebrun is more learned, more 
witty, and masters his subject more completely. But he revels in filth 
with the iteration and gusto of a depraved Frenchman: his attacks on 
priests—his perpetual holding of them up to scorn and ridicule, are 
done with bitterness and malice. It is a breath of the atmosphere of 
the worst part of the French Revolution which turns over his pages. 
He is moreover saturnine, sarcastic, and pedantic. These faults Paul 
de Kock has no share of; his humour is unctuous, not saturnine: 
good-natured, not sarcastic; a healthy love of all that is good and 
beautiful in humanity, and tender sympathies for the weakest parts of 
it, distinguish his writings. Like the sunshine which warms and 
brightens every page of ‘* Boz,” there is in Paul a perpetual and re- 
freshing sense of a man with a large and overflowing heart, looking 
kindly on his species, laughing with them at their follies, instead of 
laughing at them for their misfortunes. 

Paul de Kock is himself the Bon Enfant and Bon Vivant he de- 
lights to describe. His money comes in, and goes out as quickly—he 
has a hand 

“* Open as day to melting charity.” 
Enjoyment of existence seems to be his motto; and consequently, 
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though his works appear with amazing rapidity, and are well paid for 
by the publisher, he is always poor. 

Though now still in his vigour, his late works have given unde- 
niable symptoms of exhaustion. Not merely tedious repetition of 
characters and incidents are there to prove his invention decaying, 
the sources of his observation exhausted; but his very style and 
remarks become feebler. He has evidently said all that he has to say. 
Nor is this wonderful when we consider the nature and means of his 
occupations. His sphere of observation is a confined one—grisettes, 
shopkeepers, and café loungers. These and their varieties are soon 
exhausted, and can only be repeated when there is a variety in their 
juxtaposition, as well as invention of incident. This, Paul de Kock 
has in a great measure lost. Moreover, the necessity he is under of 
rapid composition, together with natural inclinations, give him no 
time or opportunities of either extending the sphere of his observa- 
tion to other countries or other parts of France—or of fresh studies 
which should afford new materials and renewed inspiration. 

This seems to us very manifest in his Z’Homme aur trois Culottes 
—the scene of which is placed in the French Revolution. This sub- 
ject remains yet to be successfully treated, for we cannot regard the 
attempts of Picard (Laurent Giffard, Le Gil Blas de la Revolution) 
or of De Kock as successful. It is a subject for which materials to 
the minutest detail abound. But here Paul de Kock’s want of requi- 
site time for study is precisely the inconvenience ; for these materials, 
though profuse, are widely scattered, and require some trouble and 
comparison to separate from the errors of exaggeration and perver- 
sion inevitable in the writers. 

But to confine ourselves to the best portion of his writings—such 
as Le Bon Enfant Scur Anne; La Maison Blanche ; Jean ; Mons. 
Dupont, ou la Fille et sa Bonne ; Ni jamais ni toujours; Le Cocu ; 
André le Savoyard ; La Femme, le Mari, et ! Amant ; Meurs Pari- 
siennes ; Frere Jacques; L’ Homme de la Nature et ! Homme policé. 
In these we see a power of observation, delineation of character, in- 
vention of incident, and unctuous humour, unsurpassed except by 
Fielding and ‘‘ Boz,” and certainly surpassing Smollett. Inferior to 
Fielding he is (and ‘* Boz” the same) in many respects, but in none 
more so than in this highest quality of a novelist, viz. the subtle 
penetration into the hidden depths of character and the springs of 
action, and the consistently preserving them in all their truth through- 
out all circumstances. Fielding’s Comedy rarely descends to Farce, 
but is the employment of that astounding irony (Jronie) which places 
him in the rank of a prose Shakspeare.* 

Paul de Kock’s truth is marvellous; (when he sticks to it and does 
not let his exuberant animal spirits widen the smile of Comedy into 
the broad laugh of Farce) it is made out by a few distinct touches, 
never painfully elaborated so as to exhibit the springs which move the 





* For the import of this word “irony” as applied to character, distinct from 
irony of language, see Thirlwall’s admirable ‘‘ Essay on the Irony of Sophocles,’’ in 
the Philological Museum—or any of the German Critics—Tieck, and Solger in 
particular. 
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puppets ; and even his broadest caricature has a foundation in truth 
—it is truth exaggerated and amplified by the exaggerating spirit of 
Fun. This is also the quality in ‘‘ Boz.” The Fat Boy, Jingle, Sally 
Brass, Quilp, &c. are merely over-statements of the truth, not crea- 
tures of the “‘ heat oppressed brain.” But the humour of ‘‘Boz”’ is 
often wordy, alway smade up of a number of details, which he seizes 
with great vividness, but without which his humour would not exist. 

The style of Paul de Kock is also a matter worthy attention. It is 
one barrier to translation—it defies translation. Fancy a very clever 
Frenchwoman speaking to you with the most perfect ease and 
idiomatic propriety, and you have an idea of his style. If, as Con- 
versation Sharp once said, ‘‘ the perfection of style was to have no 
style,” that perfection Paul de Kock has attained. It is light, easy, 
and careless—undimmed by affectation, by antithesis, pedantic words, 
neologisms, or torturous twistings of the language to produce an 
effect, such as is observable in De Balzac, Eugéne Sue, Frédéric 
Soulié, Bibliophile Jacob, &c. It is not a fine style in the sense in 
which Jules Janin, Madame de Sevigné, are spoken of as stylists. It 
is the style of a speaker, not of a writer. 

To any Englishman, therefore, who desires to acquire a fine conver- 
sational style of French, we would recommend the works of De 
Kock. A familiar acquaintance with them will be worth more than 
three years with a master. 

Beyond the hearty laugh or gentle tear which by turns pay tribute 
to his humour and his pathos—beyond the mere amusement to be 
derived from his works, we read in them a love of Nature, a detesta- 
tion of affectation in all its phases. We see him sympathizing with and 
defending the poor and oppressed—gently passing over the faults of 
the grisette, and showing how they often pertain to her position, 
and how much goodness and devotion there often beats under her 
flighty, irregular, and questionable existence. (A touching instance of 
this is shown in the exquisitely drawn character of Madame Phanor in 
L’ Homme de la Nature et l’ Homme policé.) We see him exposing 
the ho!lowness of several conventional virtues, and tearing open with 
a terrible hand the selfishness which glosses itself over with the terms 
of ** good fellow,” *‘ charming young man,” &c. We never see him 
dressing up morbid feverish heroes in the charms of sentiment—never 
gilding vices, nor making butts of virtues—never presenting a weak- 
ness as the whole man, but always by side touches letting you into the 
secret of a whole world of sympathies working in the heart of that 
weak and foolish man. 

His women are loveable, flesh-and-blood creatures, whom one longs 
to clasp to one’s bosom—not impossible lay-figures of heroines, but 
genuine women, having their little weaknesses and vanities to qualify 
their absorbing affection and never-tiring patience, Leonie, Caroline, 
Augustine, Marguerite, Anne, Eugenie, are all 


“ Angels, 
With just enough of earth to make them women.” 


He is rather too fond of a certain set of characters which are intro- 
duced in almost every novel—sometimes exquisitely varied, but always 
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of the same species. Dufresne and Blagnard, for instance, are types 
of his sharpers—there is seldom any other than a nominal difference 
in them, they may all be classed either as Blagnards or Dufresnes. 
The same with his heroes—they are mostly good-looking young 
Parisians—hommes da bonnes fortunes, without being positively Roueés, 
who are ruined by Sharpers, and have always some poorer jovial friend, 
the Dubourg or Dubois of all his novels. These bavards are usually 
his most amusing personages — gourmands, cowards, coureurs des 
filles, besides being vain and ugly. He is also fond of introducing 
pedants, who fatigue people with their historical illustrations; but as 
a favourable specimen of his power of discriminating shades and dif- 
ferences of character, compare his two pedants, Ferrulus in La Maison 
Blanche, and Menard in Seur Anne. 

In the conduct of his story he is generally very inartificial, especially 
in the working out of his dénowement ; where, instead of untying the 
knot, he is forced clumsily to cut it. See Saur Anne, Le Barbier de 
Paris, Le Cocu, and Frere Jacques as notable instances. The reason 
of this, we take it, is not so much a want of the constructive faculty in 
De Kock, as a want of method in the writing. He seems to be spurred 
on by haste on the one hand and his animal spirits on the other, so 
that he arrives at the regular amount of matter stipulated for, before 
he has quite developed all the sources of his fiction, and hence is 
reduced to a Deus ex machina. 

The construction of some of them, on the contrary, indicates a very 
great artistic faculty. In Le Bon Enfant we have a striking instance. 
This novel we regard as his best. It is surpassed in drollery and 
pathos by some of his others, but by none in the consummate truth 
with which the problem is worked out, and with which the characters 
and incidents are drawn. In it there is no exaggeration, and the inci- 
dents (giving fun a little occasional latitude,) are natural, easy and 
complete. The gradual growth of the ill consequences of ‘the weak- 
ness called ‘‘ good-nature”—thereby meaning an inability to say ‘‘no,” 
or to withstand the sarcasms of dissipated companions, and its speedy 
transition into habit and vice—is depicted with great vividness. 
Nor can anything surpass the truth with which his dissipation is 
shown to unfit him for the next day’s business—or the consciousness 
of his own folly feverishly exciting him to drown the sense of it in the 
society of his friends. The common every-day imbecility which sees 
the ruin before it, and shuddering at the sight, prefers onic the 
recollection in dissipation to undertaking the manful reform of his 
course of life. This childish man, who shuts his eyes to danger, and 
thinks if he sees it not it exists not, is depicted with remarkable 
vigour. He never loses sight of this character, and displays it in all 
its hideous weakness—whether in making him seize his hat, and leave 
the house in a vague endeavour to do ‘‘ something,” and having all 
his resolutions shattered by the offer of a déjetiner by some Café 
friend—or whether, when reduced to extreme misery, he sits at home 
playing the violin, certain that ‘‘ something” must turn up for him, but 
never stirring an inch to seize it—or whether reasoning with himself, 
and cheating himself with the paltriest sophisms—in every situation he 
is drawn with equal power, 
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The conclusion of this novel is very artistic—it is the true culmina- 
tion of the action. The work opens with the meeting of Charles and 
Mongérand, two schoolfellows—it ends with the duel of these two 
friends, and the death of the ‘‘ good fellow’ by the hand of his 
seducer. There is something appalling in seeing these two friends— 
the one misled by the other, but both actors in one of the terrible 
dramas of life—thus, alter years of friendship and fellowship, after 
having sought every vice in company, now seeking each other’s lives ; 
and when Mongérand has shot him, 

‘* S’apercevant qu’il est mort, il se contente de remettre les pistolets 
dans sa poche, et s’eloigne en disant— 


“« C’est dommage...c’était un bon enfant !”’ 


The first and last chapters are, as they should be, the opening and 
ending of a tragedy of life. The intermediate portions have been ‘* a 
web of mingled yarn, good and ill together: laughter has melted 
into tears, and smiles have glistened in the tear-wet eye; but the real 
problem of the book has been one of terrible reality. We may observe 
here that Le Bon Enfant is perfectly free from coarseness, or even the 
laxity of French morals, and may be read by the most fastidious. 

A number of shrewd, sometimes deep remarks, relieve the lightness 
of his style in a pleasant manner; but though free from the preposte- 
rous affectation of philosophy which besets modern novelists, his ig- 
norance of philosophy makes him perpetrate sad blunders, and makes 
him confuse ideas in such a manner as to have the appearance of 
sophistry. Thus in Le Cocu, speaking of Marguerite’s having a 
lover, he says she was, nevertheless, an excellent lodger, for a single 
lover does not prevent a woman’s being honest—and then says, smartly 
enough, and with all the air of a man who settles the question, “ J’az 
eu une servante qui était vierge, et qui volait mes cravates.”” Here 
he confounds honesty with chastity. A woman may be chaste, and 
yet steal his cravats ; but this is only saying that she is chaste, but 
not honest ; so Marguerite might not have stolen cravats, but that did 
not make her chaste; the question of chastity has nothing to do with 
honesty ; but Paul was misled by the double signification of the word 
‘* honnéteté.”” And to the same cause must be attributed his per- 
petual iteration of our being no better than our ancestors. He says 
we have the same self-interest, the same vanity, the same foibles. 
True: but he overlooks all that civilization has done towards softening 
the more brutal of our vices and passions. 

At the same time his natural shrewdness is apparent in remarks 
which come strictly within his sphere of cognizance. There is a truth 
well put in the following :-— 

‘* Un homme grondeur n’est point aimé. Oui—mais un homme 
qu'on aime ne parait jamais grondeur, i/ a toujours raison,” 

And this :— 

‘* C’est souvent par des reproches mal fondés que l'on aigrit un 
coeur que l’on aurait pu garder.” 

The tollowing is, we believe, new :— 

**Ce n’est que dans les vieux menages, et les vieilles liaisons que 
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les querelles refroidissent l’amour, parcequ’alors les raccommode- 
mens ne se font plus de méme.” 

The works of Paul de Kock, which have been translated into 
English, (for they are all translated into German as soon as they 
appear,) have certainly not been of a character to impress the public 
favourably, ‘‘ Gustavus, or the Young Rake,” and ‘‘ The Barber of 
Paris,”’ had far better have been left untouched : but ‘‘Seur Anne” isa 
beautiful book, and contains enough sterling ore to outweigh its dross. 
But then the translations! The wretched, tawdry, forced style, after 
that delightful, light, dressing-gown and slipper style of Charles Paul 
de Kock ! 

In a word, we think that translators had better leave them alone, 
for few (among the few the Bon Enfant) would suit an English public 
as to subjects ; and when those are selected which would suit, there is 
the difficulty of translation. Paul de Kock spins out his tales with 
gossiping remarks, or light sketches of character, manners, dress, 
furniture, &c. These read pleasantly enough in his easy off-hand style, 
but no mortal patience could endure them in the “ dashing style’’ of 
translators. 

We have now brought our remarks to a close. We have stated all 
that we think necessary for the reader’s information, respecting the 
works of this popular writer. He now knows what he will meet with, 
what he will have to object to, and what to admire—if on the whole 
the portrait we have sketched be favourable enough to incite him to an 
acquaintance with the original, we have at least guarded him against 
certain objectionable points. 





THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN, 


[Suggested by a Speech on the Power of the Protestant Religion, and the Influence 
of the Church, delivered at Manchester on the 9th of July, 1840, by R. S. 


Sowler, Esq.) 


Ye ask why the Church of my Country is dear? 
Why it holds o’er my heart so endearing a sway ? 
Why my spirit—as though to some heavenly sphere— 
Ascends from its Altar, on Gon’s holy day ? 
’Tis not that the loved of my soul lie around ; 
That the graves of my household repose near its shrine : 
No :—a higher, a holier, influence is found— 
For the might of the Church is a mission divine! 


It stood, when the Nations in darkness arose 
To scatter each stone where its Martyrs had trod ; 
It stood ;—and shall stand !—and the power of its foes 
Be wither’d to dust ‘neath the mandate of Gop. 
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Ye ask why the Church of my Country is dear? 

Go, learn ye its blessings—its bliss for the Poor !— 
Go, mark its devotion—and then, with a tear, 

Own it well for the Land that her Church stood secure. 


When the light of the Sabbath in loveliness falls 
O’er ruin and valley—o’er river and plain— 
"Tis sweet,—but how sweeter its light ’neath the walls 
Time-hallowed to Gop, long as Truth shall remain !— 
While Faith is her banner—the Bible her shield— 
His Cross the invincible sword of her hand ; 
She has might beyond all that Earth’s armies can wield ; 
And the Church, on this rock, shall impregnable stand. 





THE SAMPLE OF CHAMPAGNE. 
A SKETCH BY W. R. V. 


‘“‘ Sirn,— We have forwarded you a sample bottle of our Champagne, 
which when you have tasted, you will be kind enough to let us have 
your opinion of, and if at the same time an order, will oblige 
‘“* Your humble Servants, 
“« WriGut AnD Co.’ 


The above letter was handed to me just as I had finished a dinner 
of more than usual relish. I had been in the open air the whole of 
the day, and reached my home as ravenous as a cannibal—I could 
have eat myself ;—however, a well cooked and favourite dish literally 
‘* saved my bacon.” 

«* Now for the Champagne, John.” 

‘‘ Here it is, Sir,” answered an old servant of the house, wliose age, 
stature, and services were as much inclined to my wishes, as, poor 
fellow, to the bent of Time. 

‘* Be careful, be careful, John ;—ah, that’s it.” 

Rat, tat, tat, went the street door. 

‘‘ Who in Heaven’s name can that be, John? there, put the bottle 
down, and run and see.” 

Fiz, fiz, went the bottle. 

“ Yes, yes,” cried John, who ran, or rather hobbled as fast as he 
could, to answer the door. 

‘“« Peter—Aglionberry—Esquire—two-pence,” drawled out a post- 
man. 

‘* Don’t live here,” said John. 

Fiz, fiz, went the bottle. 

‘* Number 375,” read the postman ; “ an’t this number 375 2” 

“* No,” answered John; “ it’s No. 84.” 
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‘« D—n the postman,” said I, ‘“* he ought to have known by this 
time my name’s not Aglionberry, nor Baglionberry, nor Caglionberry, 
nor any thing like it, nor Peter, nor Paul.—Come in, John, do.” 

Fiz, fiz, went the bottle. 

‘Can you tell me, then, where Peter Aglionberry, Esq. lives,” 
asked the postman. 

‘* No,” replied John. 

Fiz, fiz, went the bottle. 

‘* Slam the door in the fellow’s face—that’s right. Now mind, 
John, what-you are about, it’s quite a curiosity.” 

“ T will, Sir—I will, Sir—but the cork’s a long and a strong un.”’ 

‘“* Well then, John, a long pull and a strong pull.” 

Fiz, fiz, went the bottle. 

Rat, tat, tat, went the street door. 

‘** Deuce take the door; run, run, my good fellow, and see who the 
Devil it can be,—it’s enough to drive one mad.” 

Fiz, fiz, went the bottle. 

‘* Please, Sir, it’s the gentleman with your Wellingtons.” 

‘¢ Well, John, let him leave them, then.” 

‘¢ Please, Sir, he wants to see "em on.” 

Fiz, fiz, went the bottle. 

“‘ Tell him to call to-morrow, I’m particularly engaged. Now, 
John, be careful,—another screw.” 

Fi-i-i-z—fi-i-i-z, went the bottle. 

“« That’s it, old fellow, have you got the glass ready ?” 

“* Lorks, no, Sir.” 

‘¢ Then why not? bless my heart, come, stir your stumps, do. 

“« Yes, Sir,—yes, Sir.” 

Fi-i-i-z, went the bottle. 

O for the graphic powers of Phiz to describe my feelings; my hap- 
piness, almost my life, seemed evaporating with the Champagne. 

Rat, tat, tat, went the door. 

‘* Is your master at home?” asked Jack Ponsonby, an old and 
esteemed friend. 

‘¢ T’ll go and see,”’ observed John. 

Fi-i-i-i-z, went the bottle. 

‘¢ Are you at home to Mr. Ponsonby, Sir?” inquired John. 

*« Certainly, certainly; come, Jack, take a chair ;—two glasses, 
John.” 

‘“* Yes, Sir,—yes, Sir,” answered John. 

«¢ Come—down with them.—Here is, or rather was, an excellent 
bottle of Champagne,” when a lengthened “ fiz,” even longer than 
my own agonized one that moment, told me that the last breath had 
left its body. 

*“* Never mind,” said Ponsonby, “ it is sti/d Champagne.” 
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A WINTER’S TALE. 


Sarnt Bernarp! of the snowy crest, 
The hospitable board, 

The rescued stranger’s bed of rest, 
Here be thy name adored ! 

We ’scape the lazy monk’s routine 
Who basks ’neath Southern sky, 

A hypocrite of breast unclean, 
Unfit to live or die. 


Yet bleak climes cannot freeze the heart. 
Nor chilling lore the mind, 

Thy votary should be what thou wert, 
Strong, fearless, duteous, kind ; 

Should pride in youth to quit the sun, 
The green earth’s fruits and flowers, 

And through these dreary wonders run 
His race to Eden’s bowers. 


Such awful sights and chastening air 
Should Nature’s voice reprove ; 
Such vigils lone, and temperate fare, 
Should blight mere earthly love. 
Or change it into zeal for all, 
The beauty as the sage, 
We should but hear the sufferer’s call, 
Nor think on sex or age. 


Now to thy quest, my guide! and hark! 
Some traveller he’s found ; 
I follow that impatient bark, 
There’s promise in the sound ; 
Some one who lives—who late hath been 
Where love is not a crime— 
Welcome all tales of such a scene 
At such a place and time. 


I ran—I leaped o’er crag and peak— 
Methought I almost fled— 

Till on a snow ledge, moist and sleek,’ 
I stood above—the dead ! 

The upraised eye was frozen o’er, 
The fine lip marble pale, 

The glossy curls could wave no more 
E’en ‘neath that howling gale; 
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A Winter’s Tale. 


The beauteous hand seemed beckoning me, 
Altho’ so stiff and still ; 

I could do nought but feel and see, 
In spite my struggling will. 

I could not move—I could not call— 
I could not shed a tear 

O’er sight more exquisite than all 
Around—because more dear. 


I stood in midnight solitude, 
The stars were thick above, 

I did not heed the tempest rude, 
1 gazed upon—my love ! 

Here? now? and thus? so long since last 
We met! could this be true? 

My freedom’s hours, the happy past 
Came o’er my heart anew. 


Mine own at length, and only mine, 
Mine all, and mine for ever, 
Since death had made those bonds divine 
Which nought in life could sever ! 
The stars went down, the sky was dim, 
Yet still I watched that face, 
Radiant as sculptured cherubim, 
With more than seraph grace. 


Up rose the sun, with powerless ray, 
Clear grew the noon-tide sky, 

But all my summer, all my day 
Was centred in that eye. 

Twilight and dawn came, lingered, went— 
I could have lived for years 

There gazing, to my heart’s content, 
Above all mortal fears. 


I sought no aid, no soul sought me, 
No change came o’er that form, 
All silent, e’en my dog, tho’ he 
Still at my feet lay warm. 
Turning to stone, I could not sigh, 
Guide of the desolate ! 
And emblem of Fidelity ! 
That thou shouldst share our fate. 


I felt no want of food or rest, 
Days, nights, past o’er us there, 
With such a secret treasure blest, 
My banquet was despair. 4 
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I asked no other earthly thing, 
I would not dread the beam 
That might await us with the spring, 
And melt away my dream ; 


For I had seen two summers leave 
A corse unharmed, among 
Our mountains ; why then should I grieve ? 
Life could not last so long. 
s * - * * 
Alas! on those sweet horrors came 
A gay familiar call, 
In words which tho’ so trite and tame 
Too soon dissolved them all, 


I saw a Brother o’er me stand, 
But he was not a Friar— 
Saw ‘* Cockburn’s Views in Switzerland,” 
The sopha, and the fire : 
The snowy hills—a white great coat 
Thrown o’er my raised knee ; } 
The giant dog, with Stentor throat, 
My sleeping kitten he. 


And opposite my half closed eyes, 
I saw—a Portrait fair, 

With all thy traits, but not their dyes, 
And stirless hand, and hair. 

And so, from my sublime repose, 
Diverted, yet ashamed, 

Frocked but unhooded, I arose, 
Much chilled, and justly tamed. 


Yet grateful that—tho’ thou must ne’er 
Be e’en thus sadly mine— 

Thou liv’st, and in a kindlier air 
Than famed St. Bernard’s shrine. 

"Twas but a dream; nor mine to weep 
E’en neath a real pain ; 

But—I must see thee ere I sleep— 
Or—I shall dream again ! 


Water ELLs. 
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PROFESSOR BIBUNDTUCKER’S REMAINS. - 


Nachgelassene Schriften Von Pror. Parspoon BisunpruckeEr. 
Herausgegeben von G. H. Weset. Narrland: Bei Herrn Noodle, 
Koddlebrainz and Co. 1841. 


Turrty-six volumes of the great Papspoon Bibundtucker’s Remains ! 
What a sensation these will excite in Europe, especially in that vast 
portion of Europe, Narrland, which gave them birth! What a field 
for Reviewers, Translators, Hegelians, and Jiingste Deutschland! 
What will the flashy critics, the Menzels, Gutkskows, Pfitzers, &c., say 
to them? What will the more important people, Varnhagen, or the 
Berliner Jahrbiicher, Tieck, or the Vierteljahrschrift? What will 
Bockh, Welcker, Schoell, Gruppe, &c. think of its scholarship, and 
knowledge of the Greek Drama? What will the “ charming women” 
say to its philosophy of love? Voila la question ! 

Our business, however, is not questioning, but translating ; accord- 
ingly, with the permission of Herr Wesel, the Editor, and with the 
help of a German Dictionary, and a natural profundity of insight with 
which we were born, we intend culling and translating from these six 
and thirty volumes, the most striking and interesting to a ‘* British 
Public.” Our first shall be 


No. I. ASSTHETICAL VIEW OF THE WORLD-DRAMA, 
REVEALED IN THE SONG OF 


‘* THE MILKMAID’S COURTSHIP.” 


‘* Freiheit lebt nur in dem Reich der Triiume, 
Und das Schéne bliiht nur im Gesang.”’ 
ScHILLER. 


‘* Freedom lives but in the land of dreams, 
And the beautiful blooms but in song.”’ 


Freilich sind die Engliinder sehr geistreich! The English are 
really a clever race, and are, I take it, profounder than we Germans 
give them credit for. We reproach them for a want of philosophy ; 
but there is a metaphysic of roast-beef, quite peculiar to them, and 
they may well reply to us, ‘* Dost think because thou art virtuous, 
there shall be no more cakes and ale?” Depend upon it, Jiingste 
Deutschland, there is philosophy in that, undreamt of by your cobweb 
spinning brains, whatever George William Hegel may think of it. 
But the heavy, awful fact must be confessed—the English are not 
critics! No: Germany alone is the land where criticism blooms to 
beauty and perfection! The English can criticise, with special inge- 
nuity, the Bank Currency, Railroads, Chartist meetings, ‘‘ improved 
stoves,” or * balms of Columbia,’’"—but the divine. depth of poesy— 
the many-coloured shifting phantasmagoria, lying within and deep 
down (gespiegelt) in their popular songs, are not guessed of by them. 
Arme Leute! poor devils! Yet, what a wondrous poetic beauty— 
what marvellous ‘‘ symbols of the infinite” and ‘‘ mirrorings of 
nature’’ are there not embodied and embedded in some of their 


“« Songs, three yards a penny!” 
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Ach Gott! to think of such yards of divine utterance being protru- 
sively vended in the open streets by ragged minstrels, or Rhapsodoi, 
generally with nasal or hoarse-grumbling music, at the ignoble price 
of one penny—one silber groschen! Then think of 


** Glenalvon’s rich Lord,” 
who, nose-in-the-air, heedless and ignorant of what is offered, 
“« Passes scornfully by,” 


making no avid purchase—buying no swift pennyworth of ‘‘ the purple 
light of love,” in the shape of three yards of song! Unhappy Lord of 
Glenalvon! He was no Sir Philip Sidney—that ideal of a gentleman, 
of whom the English are justly proud—who said, ‘‘ I never heard the 
old song of Percie and Douglas, that I found not my heart moved 
more than with a Trumpet ; and yet it is sung by some blinde crow- 
der, with no rougher voice than rade style, which beeing so evill 
apparelled in the dust and cobweb of that uncivill age, what would it 
work in the gorgeous eloquence of Pindar.’’ I suggest this to ‘‘ nose- 
in-the-air Glenalvon,” as the source from whence it comes ‘“‘ is so very 
genteel.” The very titles of the songs vended by the *‘ blinde crow- 
der,”’ are enough to bring tears in the eyes of sensibility, or make the 
maiden heart pant with the fluttering of expectation, Thus we hear, 
“If I had a donkey wot wouldn't go” —** All round my hat”—*‘* We 
met ”’—** All on a washing day ”—* The last rose of summer”—‘* You 
will go and forget me, as others” —‘* After many roving years,” &c. 

These things, alas! are looked at by susceptible fashionables, with 
a careless eye, and sung for one season with a trembling throat! 
Then are they consigned to the no less susceptible maid-servant, who 
always makes a similar excuse of ‘‘ sich a ’orrid cold,” before singing 
it to her friends, and is declared ‘* pleasant company,” for her per- 
formance. Pitiful trivialities! All the time there is lying hidden in 
these words, a section of the great world-drama of most portentous 
significancy, ‘‘ would girls (and maid-servants) observingly distil it 
out.” The fire-spirit of poesy lights up its seemingly inane verses into 
a grand symbol of human sympathies—all undreamt of by dull English 
critics ! 

To right this matter—to show ‘a discerning British Public,” 
what wealth is lying around them at the very feet of their pen- 
nies, | have thought fit to unfold the hidden meaning (die Idee als 
solches) of one of these songs, and have selected the highly familiar 
Milkmaid’s Courtship, which embracing, as it does, purely human 
sympathies, may be the more easily rendered intelligible. 


THE MILKMAID’S COURTSHIP. 


“« Where are you going to, my pretty maid?” 
“ I’m going a milking, sir,” she said. 

“« May I go with you, my pretty maid?” 

“* Yes, if you please, kind sir,” she said. 


“* What is your fortune, my pretty maid ?” 

** My face is my fortune, sir,” she said. 
“Then I won’t marry you, my pretty maid.” 
‘“* Nobody axed you, sir,” she said. 
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In these two simple verses, does there not lie a whole drama of life ? 
Is there not a significance such as our Gothe would have himself been 
proud to unfold? Let us analyse the poem. 


“Where are you going to, my pretty maid?” 


Can anything be more admirable than this brief graphic commence- 
ment? The whole scene is before our eyes by one flash of the light- 
ning of genius. We see the ruddy, rosy, healthy, fair, laughing 
milkmaid, tripping across the meadow with her pail in her hand, and 
her soul looking happily through her eyes, out on the wide universe 
extended before her—she is pursuing her primitive and romantic avo- 
cations with the light-heartedness, 


** And sunburnt looks, 
Like those we read of in Arcadian books.” 


In profound artistic contrast stands by her side—or in her path, the 
heartless worldling, devoted to Mammon and Regent Street, upon 
whose careworn face the observer sees all the deplorable effects of 
“ civilization and large towns.” The worldling has evidently wandered 
out of his sphere into the region of nature, and is there struck with the 
touching beauty of the milkmaid. Wild schemes, mixed with sensual 
thoughts, arise in the breast of the tempter, and he affects a courtly 
condescension, smiling upon her the more easily to hide his hollow- 
heartedness, and addresses to her the question as to where she may, 
at this present time, be going. Note the courtly, patronizing, insidious 
flattering of his ‘‘ My pretty maid!” and contrast it with her exquisite 
trustingness and innocence bursting forth, 


“ T’m going a-milking, sir.” 


No guile, no deceit, no deception is here! all is pure, stainless, truth 
and trustingness; she states the truth, and that without any exagge- 
ration or superfluous beating about the bush—her words go at once 
to the subject, ‘‘ I’m going a milking, sir,”—politeness, you see, thus 
innate—she says “‘ sir’! showing how nature ever has the best notions 
of etiquette, let Aywyoc write as ~he may! Whereupon the worldling 
insinuates a desire to accompany her, and she, poor dove! not dream- 
ing of harm, 
“ Having never heard 
Of plights and promises to be a spouse, 
Nor dangers by a loving maid incurred”— 


she, all trustingness and innocence, and believing every one as pure as 
herself, receives the insinuation with delight, and feels flattered at a 
gentleman’s taking so much interest in her. 


“* Yes, if you please, kind sir,” she said. 


What a volume in one line! Every word is as “ an inextinguishable 
spark of burning thought!”’ ‘* Kind sir!” She knows not the heart- 
lessness of the worldling ! ! 

The drama has opened, and the action has begun. The first verse 
leaves us in a thrill of suspense—we tremble for her! and a dark 
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shudder steals over us as we hear the husky whisper of the tempter 
insinuate the query, 
“ What is your fortune, my pretty maid?” 


His whole character is revealed! gold, gold, gold! base tamperings 
with Mammon, to whom he would sacrifice this dove! Pray, reader, 
note the art of the tempter in endeavouring to gild the infamy of his 
proposition with the dross of flattery—‘* My pretty maid.”” But we 
see her trustingness and simplicity never forsake her,— 


** My face is my fortune, sir,” she said. 


What idyllic sweetness! With what a gushing feeling of truth and 
noble consciousness in her personal attractions is this said! How the 
womanhood sweetly tempers the angelical openness and freedom from 
all deception! She does not insinuate that she has property—not even 
‘* expectations ;” but having gazed upon her lovely face in many a 
babbling brook, and strong in the glory of her own beauty, she 
replies—‘‘ My face is my fortune, sir.” You feel that you would have 
caught her in your arms and pressed her to your bosom in extasy— 
but what does the worldling? Why, he recovers his bold glacial 
exterior, and in base cutting irony, remarks, 


“ Then I won’t marry you, my pretty maid.” 


We wince under the sarcasm ‘“ pretty maid,” because we feel that 
he does not think much of this fortune of hers—but we have no time 
to pause, for this unmanly, ungentlemanly conduct of his, flusters us 
into agonized suspense, as to what may be the effect of this meanness, 
worldliness, and insult, on the simple susceptible mind of the purveyor 
of milk—will she shriek,—be ‘‘ shocked at him,’’—scream for mamma, 
—talk of damages,—or grow pathetic upon blighted affections,—cutting 
sorrows,—broken hearts,—early graves,—with the whole catalogue of 
forsaken eloquence? which will she do? we tremble! but ah! one 
magnificent burst— 

“* Nobody axed you, sir,” she said— 

and we are at rest! How triumphant, how crushing to the conceit of 
the worldling ! nobody axed him! He was not wanted! not cared for! 
We see him scowl darkly, and turn swiftly into the by-path—to join 
his cold, heartless, fashionable belles ; stung with rage at being re- 
jected by a peasant! While she goes tripping along, singing to her- 
self, heedless of what has passed, or, if heeding it, laughing at the 
man’s terrible conceit. Innocence has triumphed! The demon of 
avarice retires, growling, to his catacombs of broken hearts, and the 
divine maiden trips aiong ‘‘ thinking of—nothing at all” (in amiable 
rivalry of the ‘* Jolly young waterman,’’ whom you have all heard of) 
—a picture for Theocritus. Wahrhaftig, ist es gar schon! 


Note by the Translator.—I have thought it right to give the public 
the remains of this great man uncorrupted ; but I cannot let this pass 
without observing, that he seems to me to be here truly German, with 
his Esthetic spectacles to see ‘‘ more than is set down in the book.” 
My own impression is, that the man here does not symbolize the 
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Worldling, nor is the Milkmaid the vestal symbol of Innocence. In 
him I see but a matter-of-fact inquiry as to her dowry, he having a 
very firm conviction of the Platonic doctrine of Love being the child 
of Poverty and Venus; and in his reply, ‘‘ Then I won’t marry you,” 
I see but an impertinent foppery. Also, in the maiden, J see but a 
pert, bold puss, who “ flares up” most vulgarly with 


“* Nobody azed you, sir !” 


Axed! axed! what a word in the mouth of a vestal! how it betrays 
the want of elegance and refinement in the author !* 


* And my impression is that you are both a couple of humbugs !—Print. Dev. 





LETTER FROM THE PRINCE OF WALES 
TO 


MISTRESS ELINOR POINS. 
(Supposed to be written the Night before the King’s Death.) 
BY ISABEL HILL. 


‘« He swears that thou art to marry his sister Nell."’ 


Falstaff’s Letter. 
Prince. ‘* Ned, must I marry your sister ?’’ 


Poins. ‘‘ May the wench have no worse fortune; but I never said so.”’ 
SHAKSPEARE’S Henry IV., Part II. 


Tuese—with all honest reverence, 
To the chaste Elinor, 
Who frowneth ‘neath supposed offence, 
Ne’er may she weep therefore !— 
From that degraded gentleman, 
And erring Christian Knight, 
Who will not end as he beyan— 
Harry of Monmouth hight. 


Ladie, tho’ torne by hopes and fears, 
And high resolv’d remorse, 

Thy voice, above my storm of tears 
Is heard, with angel force. 

Albeit the filial watcher’s brow 
Foredreads a weighit of care, 

Thy thought is welcome, here and now, 
That hath been shunn’d elsewhere. 


When I bely what I will prove . 
Among lewd roysterers, . 

Elene may guess what shame must move 
An image fair as hers. 
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Yet deem not that I herd with churls, 
Our own faults bid us prize 

Tears pure as thine, yon circlet’s pearls 
Less precious in mine eyes. 


That thou’rt a worthy English maid 
These eyes to thine have told, 
And if a warmer truth they said, 
In looks too gaily bold, 
Fancy thou see’st the bended knee 
Thou shouldst behold this hour, 
But that, till I absolved be, 
I should profane thy bower. 


One mong the mates of mine ill fame, 
I'll not the fact gainsay, 
Did lightly couple thy white name 
With mine, that stains the day. 
My blushing sigh might clearly show 
How | this folly heard— 
But that it called not for a blow 
Thou hast a soldier’s word } 


Hear all! a kindly wit, tho’ free, 
Much privileged by age, 
Wrote somewhat of my—wedding thee ; 
Grey hairs should be more sage— 
That best of fortunes, to my curse, 
Can never be my lot ; 
But, even in my dreams, a worse, 
Dear damsel, dread it not! 


Had aught been breathed, e’en o’er our wine, 
To tarnish thy repute, 

Fast by were two firm friends of thine, 
Woe to th’ unmanner’d brute! 

His heart’s blood would have mock’d the grape, 
If e’er a brother slew— 

Or, did he Edward’s sword escape, 
Count me a brother too! 


Let me be pitied and forgiven, 
For ere this night expire 

May ‘‘ mad-brain’d Hal” be made by Heaven 
Thy sovereign, and thy sire. 

Then thou, who scorn’dst the reveller Wales, 
Shalt smile, as Fame may bring 

From conquer’d France immortal tales 


Of Albion’s Patriot King ! 
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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 
BY F, COLONEL WILKIE. 


In using this phrase, it is by no means my intention to enter into a 
learned or scientific detail of the progress of music in all its various 
bearings; but simply to notice what advance has been made in a 
popular sense in this very pleasing art. Compared with its state at 
the close of the 18th century, it is certain that the knowledge, as well 
as the concurrent enjoyment, of music have made rapid progress ; at 
the same time it must be confessed that this is rather the result of 
accidental circumstances, than the progress evident in all other 
branches of the fine arts; under a steady, well-applied system of 
normal or elementary instruction. 

That musical education exists in England, it is impossible to deny ; 
but it must at the same time be admitted, that this is carried on in a 
manner more suited to please caprice or flatter vanity, than on a sure 
and uniform system, that should never be departed from : above all, 
this musical instruction is entirely removed from the mass of the 
people by the expense with which it is attended. It has been often 
and very foolishly said, that English men and women have no taste or 
love for music ; but in this case, as well as every other gift of nature, 
it will be found, on experience, that they have within them, as well 
as their neighbours of the Continent, the elements of that as well as of 
other sciences, waiting only for developement. We have seen already 
the great effects produced by the establishment of an Academy of 
Music, although the number of pupils is limited and confined to one 
locality : what then might we not expect were music made a part of 
general instruction, and taught in all the primary schools? We have 
a strong example in the case of our neighbours the French; at the 
commencement of the present century, they had nothing but the anti- 
quated strains of Lulli and Gretry to boast of as national: since that 
time music has become a part of popular education in all the schools 
of France, and they have now to boast of a host of composers, such as 
Mehul, Boieldieu, Auber, Halevy, and others, who have improved the 
national taste as well as music, which, previous to their advent, was 
little better than discordant uproar.—This course of education has 
gradually gained ground, and under the auspices of M. Wilhem has 
reached nearly to perfection. I think I hear some of the sages who 
cannot bear the least deviation from old customs exclaim, ** What! 
would you have all the people taught to sing or play as if they were 
born for no other purpose than to attend concerts or go on the stage ? 
we should have our ears dinned in the streets with basso cantante 
draymen, and barytone costermongers, while our housemaids and cooks 
would stop when they met on the stairs to sing duets and trios!” 

Be not alarmed, my sensitive friends, I have no idea of driving you 
out of your houses by the sol-fa-ing of the Dollies, nor from the streets 
by the airs you might hear there; both these apprehensions are 
groundless ; and I would endeavour, on the other hand, to point out 
the advantages that would result to the people themselves in ulti- 
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vating what I may call a useful, as well as pleasing art. Look at 
the large mass of agricultural labourers, pursuing their task in the 
open air, from morning till night ; would it not be a pleasant relaxation 
to them to be able to sing some popular song, addressed, perhaps, 
to their rural charmer, as they march in the furrows of the plough, in 
place of attempting to whistle some tune borrowed from the fifer of 
a recruiting party? It would scarce be necessary to point out what 
a solace such a resource would be in the dull and monotonous slavery 
of the factory ; it would cast one ray of light over the dark and dull 
existence of those who labour there for their daily bread, and cheer 
many a tedious and dull hour. Indeed, I have seen music thus 
beneficially employed in one of these great workshops. On entering 
a large room in a silk factory at Taunton, I was agreeably surprised 
to hear a number of girls chanting a sort of a hymn in unison, while 
they continued the operation of winding off the silk from the spindles ; 
and this, in place of marring their work, seemed to give fresh life, and 
even impress it with a character of correctness and precision. Look 
to two other classes of our population, the sailors and soldiers, who 
have the most severe work in the world to perform when in active 
service, and, as a counterpoise, the greatest share of leisure; it is, 
perhaps, not too much to say that it would be a more rational and 
pleasant mode of passing an idle hour, to join two or three more voices 
in around or glee, than to invent impossible lies under the title of 
yarns, for the delectation of the fo’castle; or to fill up the time thus 
in camp or barracks, in place of playing off practical jokes called 
larks. 

Under the pressure of the tread of intellect, everything is carried on 
by association ; a hole to be bored in a mountain, or water to be raised 
fifty feet; it is all effected like the game of Lanskenet, by company and 
self; even people must drink their congou in a congregation. I may 
be allowed to ask my excellent friends the teetotallers, if it would not 
be an improvement on these periodical meetings, if they were enli- 
vened by a well executed quatuor or chorus, or both? Another great 
advantage attending a rudimental musical education would be, the 
improvement of the psalmody in our country churches: in the cathe- 
drals, the choristers are properly taught and sing in parts, but in our 
other religious buildings it is quite a different affair; every one sings 
the same part, modified only by the natural difference of the voices, 
and where each appears to think that stretching the lungs to the 
utmost is the perfection of choral singing. This practice seems to 
boast of considerable antiquity, as worthy Jack Falstaff gives it as a 
reason for his becoming broken-winded: ‘‘ For my voice—I have lost 
it with hallooing and singing of anthems.” Wrapt up in the snoring 
and drumming of the organ, and modified by the distance, these 
sounds do not appear so very discordant in the body of the church; 
but let any one take a seat in the gallery near the screechers, and 
he will even confess that the owls in the adjoining belfry would make 
as good music, assisted by the same pipy accompaniment—in Scot- 
land, where they have no organs to drown the harshness, it is, to use a 
word of theirs, quite awfu’. 

In the year 1798, a Russian squadron was anchored in Leith Roads, 
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and as their sailors are allowed to take with them little adventures to 
increase their means, a large party of them landed the day afterwards, 
which happened to be Sunday; they went directly up to Edinburgh ; 
here, after passing the North bridge, they saw a large open building 
facing them, from whence issued this strange noise, which the Mus- 
covites immediately thought proceeded from merchants calling out 
their wares, and that this must be the market-place; they therefore 
boldly marched into the Tron Church, carrying their parcels of 
Russia leather and boots into the midst of the congregation, then 
employed in singing a psalm. 

The knowledge of good music was kept alive in England chiefly 
through the means of the Ancient Concerts, and collaterally by the 
presence of the Italian Opera; but that of the British stage was below 
contempt. During the war it consisted of clap-trap ditties, laudatory 
of the acts of our soldiers and sailors ; or what were pleasantly called 
“* comic songs,’ by some particular buffoon; and even alter the peace, 
and influx of foreigners, little change took place; so small, indeed, 
that when Weber wrote Oberon for Covent Garden, he could neither 
get people to sing it nor an audience to appreciate it. I shall never 
forget the apparent agony of the poor man as he sat in the orchestra, 
trying to direct his opera, while the persons on the stage were pleasing 
their own fancy in the way they sang: indeed, one of the principal 
singers (I beg pardon, vocalists) told the composer that the music, as 
he wrote it, would not take without some of the flourishes and intro- 
ductions to which he had accustomed the galleries; the others fol- 
lowed this example of laxity; and it is not too much to say, that of all 
the persons on the stage, Madame Vestris was the only one who sung 
as Weber designed. As tc the chorus singers, they were sucking 
oranges, or making faces at the fellows in the pit, and singing as the 
French eat bread, @ discretion, or rather devoid of all discreticn. 

Not having some fashionable protection, the executors of the 
music and the audience being such as 1 have described, no wonder the 
opera failed, and broke poor Weber’s heart. Even to this day no 
British operatic company has yet been got together capable of doing 
justice to this splendid production of the great composer. 

Malibran at length arose, and did more for the art in a few short 
years, than all the dilettanti and virtuosi of a century; by entering as 
she did body and soul into the character she personated, she made 
the translation of an indifferent Italian opera (La Somnambula) popular 
by her splendid action, and her charming and powerful voice aided 
the illusion. This was carried further in the Maid of Artois, the 
work of a British composer. She proved to some of our own per- 
formers already alluded to, that to catch the applause and approbation 
of the audience, it was not at all necessary to break loose fron. the 
trammels imposed by the composer; and even to gain the “ sweet 
voices of the Gods,” it was no longer necessary to spin out a cadence 
half an ell long, or, when concluding an air, to toss both the arms up to 
the moon and leave the stage with a roar like a lion. She also tried 
to teach the English some respect for their own melodies, many of 
which she chose to sing at her concerts, and entertained a high 
opinion of their merits: it is told of her, that once at a party being 
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asked to sing, (and she was ever ready to oblige,) she asked if it should 
be an English song. ‘‘ Oh, by no means, something foreign.”’ 

She commenced an air with an andante movement and Spanish 
words; when she had finished, the company was in ecstasy,—how 
delightful! how charming! She immediately recommenced the same 
air as an allegro with English words, and it proved to be ‘* Kitty put 
the kettle on,’’ or some such common well known tune, This was a 
pretty delicate rebuke to that morbid fancy that hunts out every thing 
foreign in preference. Poor thing! her career was too short to ac- 
complish all the good she intended; and after her loss, affairs fell 
back to the old state; no representative could be found for the Maid 
of Artois, it was laid on the shelf; and another beautiful opera by 
Barnett (Rosamond) after a few nights’ representation was withdrawn, 
because no company could be mustered fit to do it justice. What a 
state of things in such a metropolis as London in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, where there ought to be people sufficient to double the number 
of characters in one of Shakspeare’s historical plays, in case so many 
could be found in an English opera. I think it will not be difficult to 
trace this dearth of vocalization to the cause I have assigned—the 
want of elementary musical education in the schools of all descrip- 
tions. 


Note by the Editor.—Our valued correspondent, residing far from 
London, has not yet heard the melodious strains of our ENnGLisu 
Prima Donna. We beg of him to read W. R.V.’s Ode to that 
talented Lady, and to take our word that the eulogy it contains is but 
a just tribute to the fair and accomplished Theme. 





THE MILITARY IN MUFTI.* 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Nor six months have elapsed since an elderly gentleman, in a brown 
coat, and spectacles, stood, one day, in the principal street of Salis- 
bury, awaiting some conveyance to Dorchester, whence he had 
journeyed, the preceding day, in hopes of meeting an old friend’s 
nephew, who had just purchased a cornetcy in the —th Dragoons, 
and was about to join, at the place whereat duty required the senior’s 
return, Without further delay. He had inquired, in vain, at all of 
Salisbury’s Hotels, for a Mr. Cecil, passing through from London. 
The querist had never seen this youth, nor heard any description of 
him, but, from knowledge of his uncle, formed an ideal, handsome, 
lively, and fashionable. 

A coach from town paused to change horses, without or within it 
might be his man; he trusted to find a vacant place, though, before 
he could apply for one, the vehicle was entered by a neatly dressed, 
modest looking girl. The gentleman in brown followed her. There 





* Mufti, Officers in plain clothes are said to be ‘in Mufti.’’ 
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was room for one more; he secured it, and took his seat, with a slight 
bow to the persons already i in possession, as the coach started. 

Opposite the female sat a plain, pale young man in black ; his 
smooth, grave aspect, strongly contrasted by that of a uvenile, yet 
tall and stout Exquisite, well laced, and padded, highly dressed, 
covered by a military cloak, with a florid face, feline eyes, Virginius 
beard, favoris, tip, and long, ** Young England” locks, of ardent 
auburn. 

The passenger in brown was shyly etiquettish, and resolved not to 
reveal himself, till he knew his’ground. He felt a sickening presenti- 
ment that Mr. Cecil was beside him. From casual remarks, by the 
others, before he attempted to converse with them, he gleaned that 
the two male travellers had come all the way together, though they did 
not seem to have established any very sociable intercourse. The hir- 
sute beau looked glad of new audience, and addressed himself to the 
girl, in those insinuating tones, which, for some hearers, give im- 
portance to nothing. 

“« Ha, I declare, the sight of a lady is quite refreshing; we were 
getting downright stupid. "Tis a long bore from town; ever there— 
eh?” 

** No, Sir.” 

“« But you’ve gay doings at Dorchester, eh ?—among the military 
now ?”’ 

** I have heard of such.” 

‘* Heard ?—Pooh, you’re sly! in course you have been at their balls, 
and things ?”’ 

‘* Never, Sir. I have only left home for a day or two, to visit a 
sick friend.” 

‘“‘ Ha, of a serious turn, may be. That’sa pity. Any fine fellows 
in the garrison now?” 

“Yes, many; and very worthy gentlemen, too; 
coldly. 

«‘ That you are intimate with—eh ?” 

‘* No, I have spoken with them only on business, Sir.”’ 

“ Business?” repeated the gallant, staring. 

‘¢ Yes, I attend to my aunt’s library there.” 

se What, serve in the shop?” he added, with a sneer, ‘ behind 
counter, and that?”’ 

‘* Certainly,” she returned with firmness. 

«¢ Admirable !” murmured the wan student. 

“So say I,” continued the man in brown: “ You are a candid, 
sensible young creature, my dear, and know that you merit: too much 
respect as what you are, to need pass for what you are not.’ 

‘‘Ha!” laughed the dandy , “‘ terrible flirts women dub all soldiers, 
and I know that the lads of the —th are a precious set.’ 

‘« Indeed,” said the elderly passenger, ‘‘ 1 am always curious to hear 
anecdotes of military men, pray enlighten me!”’ 

“Oh most of ’em are jolly dogs—drink, dress, and carry on, at a 
great rate; what with cards, horses, cocks, and ladies, they’ve little 
chance of paying their bills, I’m told.”’ 

“Then you do not know all this of them by experience ?” asked 
the student. 
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‘No matter how—I do know it. Some of the boys are as thick as 
thieves with me.” 

‘ 2 aa cannot be a member of the corps ?”’ persevered the elder, in 
read. 

“ And why can’t I, Sir?” 

“Unless just appointed, I mean,” resumed he, “that is, if I mis- 
take not, your head is not of the regimental cut.” 

“* Oh, my head, that’s nothing. I may be just appointed, or I may 
be returning from a long leave of absence, or you may be mistaken, as 
you say.” 

The old gentleman more than ever feared that this vacant fop 
would prove the nephew of his friend. If so—who had superintended 
his education ? 

“What have you to say against my head, Miss?” continued the 
young man. 

“‘ Only, Sir, that the officers do not wear long hair, nor such large 
whiskers.” 

“But don’t you think that looks very manly? women in general 
don’t like your Miss Mollys, eh?” and he glanced impudently at the 
quiet youth, who remarked— 

“‘If men think that their strength lies in their hair, they should 
beware of Samson’s fate, and live morally, that they may keep it.” 

‘I’m hanged if I didn’t think you were a parson, from the first,” 
said the cloaked hero, 

‘**So I guessed,” commented the other, ‘‘by your decrying cler- 
gymen and religion, by your frequent oaths, and certain other little 
ways, which you made sure I could not notice; you were right, in cal- 
culating on your impunity, Sir—though it may not proceed from the 
cause you suppose. But pray tell me, as to these brother officers of 
yours, have they no Superior, in the garrison, to set them a better 
example ?” 

‘* Oh, there is a buz-wig Major—a methodist—married man, seldom 
dines at mess, so nobody minds him, only my cronies don’t let him 
hear of their doings.” 

‘‘Some methodists have proved good soldiers, if I am rightly in- 
formed,” said the brown man. 

** But Major Clements is not a methodist, Sir,” put in the girl; “I 
have never seen him, but often waited on his wife, and know that they 
read novels, go to the play, and are moral Church of England people. 
They have taken apartments at my aunt’s, for a young gentleman they 
expect from town, who belongs to the very regiment in question, 
They did not wish him to live in barracks yet.” 

“* Why not, my dear?” asked Whiskers. 

‘“« Because, Sir, six months ago, a few of the youngest officers be- 
haved in a way which displeased the Major, and the others, when they 
found it out.” 

“How? About what?” asked the student, and the elderly traveller 
in a breath. 

“« Nay, I dare swear,” interrupted the other gentleman, ‘‘ that ’tis 
all a pack of rubbish, not worth our listening to. What should 
women know of army matters ?” 
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‘« Sir,” renewed the girl, ‘‘ Mrs. Clements told my aunt that these two 
or three very young officers had run deeply in debt, with a great London 
saddler, Mr. Snellgrove, who gave long credits, charged exorbitantly, 
discounted bills, on dishonest interest, in fact, making a fortune by 
the careless extravagance of his betters. Six months ago, he sent—’’ 

“Cent per cent,” broke in the Exquisite; ‘‘ do, my love, stick to 
your stitching, or to the sale of foolscap, but don’t bore us with things 
you can’t understand.” 

‘¢ But we wish to hear them,” said the Parson. ‘‘ He sent who— 
young lady?” 

** His son, Sir, to collect in his debts ; an impudent, vulgar person, 
they say ; yet some of these officers so far forgot themselves—to be 
sure it was for the sport of making him their butt—as to ask him to 
supper, ply him with wine, and so persuade him to gain six months 
more time from his father. The person volunteered to come again at 
that period, and has been heard of as boasting an intimacy with all 
the officers of the corps. So those who have had no dealings with 
him threaten, if ever he does appear, and claim acquaintance, like an 
equal, with any of their regiment, that they will kick him, and get his 
patrons severely reprimanded. That is why Major Clements don’t 
wish Mr. Cecil to live entirely with either party, till this affair is 
over, as it will be soon.” 

‘* John Cecil is very grateful for the Major’s parental care of him,” 
said the supposed clergyman ; ‘‘ you see, Captain, if 1 must so term 
you, I am not prevented by any holy vows from resenting incivilities.”’ 

The red-haired youth looked like one on board ship, for the first 
time, just as the sea becomes rough. The old gentleman in brown, 
on the contrary, with a relieved air, exclaimed— 

‘*I am Major Clements, Mr. Cecil, and delighted thus to meet 

ou. 

They shook hands, and both turned their eyes on the sufferer. His 
pitiable appearance told an unmistakeable tale. 

** I conclude,” said the Major, “‘ that you are Mr. Snellgrove’s son, 
and will rejoice at what I have to tell you. My influence with the 
friends of your father’s young debtors has put all those affairs in train 
for speedy liquidation. The officers will purchase their saddlery of 
some worthier tradesman, and never again put themselves on a level 
with an ungrateful, slanderous inferior. Further to ease your mind— 
I have forbidden the kicking, nor shall one of your own making whips 
deepen the weals inflicted by your stays; but, as a parting advice, | 
counsel you, when next you wish to pass for a military man, to forbear 
from insulting either women, or supposed non-combatants. Both, in 
this case, have, by accident, had the best revenge ; and may forget, in 
your conduct, what they hardly ought to forgive in that of any one 
with the rank of a gentleman.” 

The hapless bunch of carrots begged leave to stop the coach, as 
they were now near a post-house, whence he instantly ordered a 
chaise ; and, transferring his luggage to it, hastened back to town, 
not one of his late fellow-travellers thinking it worth while to cry, 


“STOP THE MONKEY!” 
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ODE TO MISS ADELAIDE KEMBLE. 


EncHantTinG Vocalist ! 

That bring’st from sunny Italy 

The cultured graces of the tuneful Art, 

Where still exist, 

(Though time has slaved the Free, 

And Ruin done its part,) 

In many a sculptured dome, and storied cave, 

The sweet and sacred sounds the God of Music gave. 


How welcome ’bove the bleak autumnal blast, 

And Winter’s piercing wind, 

To hear thy magic voice! 

Bidding as ’twere the blighting air grow kind, 

The nipping frost go past, 

And the desponding heart in melody rejoice : 4 
But much more welcome in thy native land 

To lift thy song of Triumph, and to show, 

The Lyre, if struck by an experienced hand, 

a know 


A charm as sweet as sunnier climes bestow. 


How Science calls up from thy depth of heart 
Those brilliant tones of Song, 

Even as the gem that leaves its jewelled mine 
Grows brighter in the ray— 

So do they float the air among, 

Winged, and grown sweeter by thine art ; 

And the long intonation 

Seems as if thou wouldst prolong 

Through every maze of Music’s variation 

The pleasure thou hast in pleasing, and the power 
To lengthen still the drawn out sweetened hour. 


Thou com’st before us 

With the brightest gleams 

Of bygone years, 

And Memory serves to store us 

With those dramatic dreams, 

When Siddons and her brethren stood 
Shakespeare’s embodied mind, 

And poured into our ears and hearts the flood 
Of eloquence refined, 

Our worldly wakings carried to our homes 

As Household Gods—Thoughts from his wondrous Tomes. 
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With thy harmonious mind, 

What may’st thou not achieve ? 

What subjugate ? 

Sounds reach the Blind, 

And when to Harmony allied 

They breathe to suffering Nature glad reprieve, 
Or bid it nobly meet its destined fate. 


The brow that’s laurel worn 

Owns Music’s power, 

For the proud trumpet blast 

That urged the blood-red falchion to be borne, 
Sheathes it at last 

In Victory’s hour ! 


The Maniac-mind 

That owns no pulsing but despair, 

And no excitement that to life can bind, 

But cherished griefs that are and were, 
Nurslings that at his care-worn breast 

Are parricidal to its rest, 

Feels by thy Science wrought 

A glimpse of Heaven amidst his Hell of thought. 


Then what a charm is thine, 

Bright-minded Girl! 

What power divine, 

Amidst the human whirl 

Of whelming passions great and mean, 

To bid the Conqueror’s sword depend at Mercy’s shrine, 
And from Affliction wean, 

And bid rejoice, 

Grief-wedded hearts by thy harmonious voice. 


W.R. V. 


SS 


STRAY LEAVES FROM MY JOURNAL, 


BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 


GenTLe Reader, so short a time has elapsed since I took leave of thee, 

that I venture to hope The Old Forest Ranger still lives in thy re- 

membrance, and that he may venture to address thee without the 

ceremony of a formal introduction. > 
In looking over my papers the other day, I stumbled, by accident, 

on a few stray leaves of an old, and almost forgotten, Indian Journal ; 

and vanity whispered that as the adventures of my friends Mc.Phee, 

Mansfield, and Lorimer, have been tolerably well received, some pas- 

sages in the sporting career of The Old Forest Ranger himself, might 
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prove acceptable. I have therefore ventured, Gentle Reader, to lay 
the stray leaves before thee, just as I found them; and if they meet 
with thy approval I shall strive to rummage out the remainder of my 
Journal, from which I can furnish thee with sporting adventures to thy 
heart’s content. 
I remain, 
Gentle Reader, 
Thine obliged humble Servant, 
Tue O_p Forest Rancer. 


Gudgeehukl, 22nd February.—We rode out here yesterday, where 
we met my old friend Doctor Mc.Phee, and beat the jungle for Bison, 
without success—I was, however, almost repaid for my trouble, by 
seeing the worthy Doctor try to shoot snipe with his curious old flint 
gun ‘* Mons Meg,” which goes off sometimes. It was quite edifying 
to see the patience with which, after having pulled the trigger, he 
watched for the long expected explosion. 

23rd, To Hungul—whence we march, to-morrow, towards Rutti- 
hully. Grampus arrived to-day from Dharwar in high condition. 
He is a beautiful flea-bitten gray, and about the most powerful little 
horse I have ever seen, with a tremendous hind-quarter, well lifted 
loin, and a carcass ribbed like a barrel, as firmly put together as if he 
had been screwed in a vice—but such a mouth !—case-hardened by the 
heavy hand of some hard riding youngster—and such a temper when 
his blood is up! There are battered hones in store forusI fear. But 
I believe the sun hardens them, else few of mine would be sound. 

29th, Ruttihully.— While at breakfast, this morning, that indefati- 
gable fellow Coat sent us intelligence of a Bear marked down on the 
hills within a couple of miles, and an old gray Boar in a nullah near 
the same spot. A most difficult country to ride over at any pace. 

We took the Hog first, and I rode Grampus to try him, in hopes 
that the hard rocks, telling on his shins, might make him manageable 
on ground where most horses would be afraid to gallop. The Boar 
broke beautifully, and we rattled him up and down the hills for some 
time with good hopes of killing, but the deep and thickly wooded 
ravines saved-him at last. 

Grampus only gave me one fall. His legs flew from under him, in 
splitting across the sheet rock on the top of the hills, and over he 
went right upon me, without doing much harm, 

Having been beaten by the Boar, we next tried the Bear. The 
rock on which he lay was near the top of the highest range of hills, and 
we had a long climb before we gained the point which commanded his 
position. From this spot we sat watching the sleeping brute for some 
minutes. He appeared of enormous size, rolled up into a shapeless 
mass that defied our scrutiny in search of a head to aim at. Coat, 
(my Peon,) was looking over my shoulder, grinning with delight, bis 
bristling moustache giving him the appearance of a Highland buck 
goat, and his little keen eyes glistening like those of a charging Boar, 
when the Doctor and I fired together into the huge black body, he 
with ‘*a nieve fou o’ grit-shot,” and I with an ounce ball from each 
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barrel. The yell that arose was returned by a hundred echoes from 
the hills, and, in the midst of a cloud of smoke arose, not one, but 
three full grown Bears, roaring in concert, with their gray muzzles up- 
turned towards us. Two of them, dripping with blood, fell as soon as 
they had gained their legs, and expired with one long howl, in which 
they were assisted by the facetious Mr. Coat. The third appeared to 
have been untouched, for he rolled off the rock, and galloped down the 
ravine at a pace which carried him out of shot before we could reach 
our spare guns. 

On our way home a Villager brought us information of a sounder of 
Wild Hog in a field of sugar cane. Nothing broke cover except an old 
Boar, and a Sow with two pigs. The Boar was sulky, and bolted 
back into cover as soon as he had shown his tusks. The others took 
away, and a beautiful run ended in my little horse Challenger taking 
the first spear. R , on Pultusk, was charged by the Sow after I 
had speared her ; she bit the horse in the chest, and then seized R—— 
by the foot, with a gripe that never relaxed till she was speared to 
death, dying game as a Bull-dog. The Pigs were small, and conse- 
quently spared. 

March \st.—More Bears. Master Coat was at it again before day- 
light, and sent us a message that he had a Bear and Cubs, in her den, 
ready for us. 

It was on the same ground where we killed the Bears yesterday. 
We could hear the brute growling in a small cave under an inacces- 
sible rock, and a Native standing over the entrance felt her with a long 
stick thrust through a crevice in the rock, but it was impossible to 
see into the dark corner in which she lay without getting on a level 
with the mouth of the cave. 

Coat, finding all gentle means unavailing, volunteered to bolt her in 
his own way, and did it most gallantly. Lowering himself down the 
face of the rock, he hung suspended by one hand directly over the 
mouth of the cave, and, with the other, drove a long spear well into 
the body of the Bear. She instantly rushed out with a savage roar, 
holding the shaft of the spear in her jaws, and was dropped dead by a 
volley from four barrels. 

I shall never forget Coat’s face as the Bear brushed past him, within 
reach of his legs, he hanging between Heaven and earth, and the 
bullets whistling so close to his shaven head, as to smother him in a 
sheet of smoke and flame. Then to see him poke the Bear, to ascer- 
tain that she was really dead, before he ventured to go to earth, like 
a terrier, after the Cubs; and to hear him in the den, imitating the 
voice of the old Bear, to entice them within reach, was irresistibly 
ludicrous. He sallied forth at last, covered with dirt, holding a 
struggling young Bruin under each arm, and looking, himself, nearly 
allied to their species. 

2nd.—I had two shots at Antelope this morning, one of which I 
killed in rather a curious way. A pair of Bucks were standing head 
to head, butting at each other in play ; and while their skulls were in 
contact, I thought a pretty shot haw be made by sending a ball so 





directly between them as to drop the two at once. It went, however, 
about half an inch to one side, hitting one above the eye;— the other 
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looked astonished at seeing his companion drop, but did not appear 
stunned by the shock. 

19th.—The Doctor and I were sitting after breakfast smoking our 
hookahs, and listening to the strains of a pretty little antelope-eyed 
Nautch Girl, who waved her taper arms, and twined her slender 
figure into all the most approved attitudes of Oriental grace; and the 
worthy Doctor, who appeared rather fascinated by her charms, was 
rolling about his head in an ecstasy of delight; when in rushed Coat, 
his whiskers bristling with excitement, and announced a Tiger marked 
down at Mullapoor, eight miles off. La Prima Donna, with all her 
fascinations, was quickly bundled out, and the howdah fastened on a 
noble Elephant of the largest size, which arrived last night from Chin- 
tawan Row, 

We found the Tiger lying in a date grove among strong cover, 
which he refused to leave till fire was applied, when he burst out, at 
last, surrounded by flames. Our position was perfect. The Tiger 
passed within thirty yards, going at a slow pace, and fell dead at the 
first discharge ;—he never growled even, or moved a limb after the 
triggers were pulled. We found his spine broken in two places. 
The Doctor's ‘‘ grit-shot” had shattered the back-bone, and my ball 
had divided the vertebree of the neck, depriving him of life as sud- 
denly as if lightning had struck him. He was a fine large male 
Tiger. 

25th.—A Tiger was traced by our Shikaries this morning, into the 
small thicket, by the road side, near Doorga Dewa. To make quite 
certain, before sending for us, they persuaded an unfortunate Pariah 
Dog to go before in the character of Pioneer, to see if the Tiger was 
at home, and the sudden disappearance of poor Pary, accompanied by 
a roar from his destroyer, having removed all doubts on this subject, 
a Sewar was dispatched into Camp with all speed. 

We did not reach the ground till the near approach of sunset ren- 
dered the chances of killing very much against us. The thicket in 
which the Tiger lay, although not very extensive, was extremely thick 
and difficult to beat, being one mass of the pudlas, interwoven with a 
low creeper, forming a cover in many places impenetrable even to an 
Elephant. Shumsha, the Elephant, was in one of his sulky moods, 
and when the Tiger was at last, found, lying in a small withered bush, 
he knocked down, with his trunk, a Beater who was standing close to 
him for protection, and then bolted, pursued by the Tiger, who 
charged before a shot was fired. The man was fortunately thrown 
upon the top of a tree, where he was out of danger, and with the 
exception of a few scratches and bruises, escaped unhurt; but his 
situation was a fearful one, for independently of the lash of the 
Elephant’s trunk, he narrowly escaped being pitched on the head of 
the enraged Tiger. 

Finding a second attempt to bring up Shumsha ineffectual, we took 
to trees, and sent in the Beaters with fireworks; for it was too late to 
aitempt giving a lesson to an Elephant, half frightened and half 
savage, our only chance of success being to get a shot, within the ten 
minutes of daylight which still remained. Just as the last gleam of 
light was disappearing I heard the growling of the Tiger coming up ; 
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he walked past within forty yards, and I hit him with both barrels of 
my large rifle, turning him over on his back at each shot. He got up 
again, however, and sneaked back in a crippled state towards the 
Beaters, who had received orders to betake themselves to the plain as 
soon as they heard the report of a gun. 

It was now too dark for further operations, and we were obliged to 
leave him. 

A tedious ride of eight miles in the dark, brought us home by nine 
o’clock, and we finished the day with a good dinner and a nautch, in 
the large tent, to amuse some Natives who had come to visit us. 

26th.—I took out Shumsha (the Elephant) by myself, before day- 
break, to search for the wounded Tiger, and found him close to the 
spot where he had disappeared last night. He was crouching with 
his head towards me, in the attitude for a charge, when I sent a rifle 
ball between his eyes, which killed him on the spot. 

The shots of yesterday had hit him in the belly, his entrails, hang- 
ing on the ground, already in a state of mortification. 

The effluvia which proceeded from him was so strong, that we were 
guided to the bush where he lay by this alone, and a few hours more 
must have finished him, had he been left to die. 

29th.—I shot a Gazelle before breakfast, and returned early to 
meet young S and M who had ridden out from Haughur to 
enjoy a day’s sport. During the forenoon, Coat sent us word of a 
Tiger near Doorga Dewa, lying in a cave on the low range of hills. 
This account savoured more of a Panther than a Tiger, and we found, 
on cross-questioning the man who had seen him, that it was a 
“* Cheetah Bhag.”’ 

All four got upon the Elephant; the Doctor and the two Young 
Gentleman in the howdah, and I on the Elephant’s neck—not, by any 
means an enviable situation. As soon as the Elephant was walked 
up to the mouth of the den the Panther dashed out, and took away 
across country, at the top of his speed, untouched by a single ball, 
although a tremendous volley was sent after him. 

We gave chase, and came upon him crouched under a rock, from 
which he retreated back to his former den, at the same dashing pace 
at which he first startedy and was again missed by every shot. Here 
he was brought to bay. From my low position, on the Elephant’s 
neck, I caught a glimpse of him as he lay in his hole, and hit him. 
He instantly charged ; and just as he appeared to be flying into the 
howdah, a ball took him in the head, and killed him on the spot. 

Gootal, 6th April.—This is my favourite halting-place, of the many 
good ones for sport in this district.—Within a circle of six miles round 
the Village there are Tigers, Panthers, Bears, Hyenas, Wolves, Spotted 
Deer, Antelope, Gazelle, and Bustard; a variety of game seldom to 
be found in one spot. 

I went out, as usual, at daybreak, and shot a Spotted Deer from a 
tree. The Beaters drove up a herd beautifully, and I had a pretty 
clear shot as they passed, hitting one behind the shoulder and drop- 
ping him dead.—There is something to me very exciting in thus 
watching for Deer to be driven up. You first hear the Beater’s cry 
when game is afoot. Then, perhaps, an attempt to break back, being 
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cleverly stopped, the herd comes on.—A pattering of feet, and rus- 
tling of the leaves, becomes more distinct,—the herd of spotted 
beauties issues from the covert,—they appear startled and anxious— 
they stop a moment to listen—and then a quick aim, for they will be 
hid again with one bound—the sharp crack of the rifle rings through 
the woods, and all are gone save the one whose dappled side was 
covered by the sight of the deadly barrel. 

At least fifty Hog, of all sizes, passed under my tree, but none 
took a line of country where it was possible to ride them. I rode an 
Old Boar between the two large nullahs, on my way home, but there 
was not room to kill him. 

In the afternoon R—— and I went out to slay a Bear, which Coat 
had amused himself by tracking to his lair during the morning. 
The country was so open that we resolved to ride, and kill him with 
spears, as a more sporting way of doing it than using guns. He was 
turned out, and took a line for the gardens, crossing the dry bed of a 
large tank, which formed a beautiful arena for the passage at arms, 
His pace was just sufficient to keep a horse at a smart gallop, well in 
hand, and we rode at his haunches till he came to the bed of the old 
tank, where there was no jungle to prevent our manceuvring him 
comfortably. R was on Pultusk, and I on Challenger, both 
quick turners, who could avoid a charge. The Bear made at the 
Horses every time a spear was delivered, chasing them for some dis- 
tance, and frightening them by his roaring ; but we had the speed of 
him so completely that he never could lay hold, although, at times, 
unpleasantly near. We rode at him alternately, going up to him with 
our Horses well in hand, and spearing him as we passed at full speed. 
The moment the Bear felt the steel, he turned upon the Horse with a 
loud roar, and then came the other from behind, so that poor Bruin 
was dreadfully bothered. 

At last, when covered with wounds, he gave it up in despair, and 
leaped into a well, where he was out of reach of our spears. Here we 
watched him till, the Peons coming up with our guns, we fired to- 
gether, and he fell dead in the water. 

I am sorry he did not allow us to kill him on horseback, for it is a 
thing that has rarely been done. To attack a Bear in jungle, with 
spears, must be terribly dangerous work ; but in open ground, where 
you have room to avoid his charge, and on a Horse with a good 
mouth, it is noble sport. 

7th.—Went out for a day’s Deer-shooting. The People who had 
been sent out to the jungle, before day-break, had a sounder of Hog 
marked for me. One glance at the ground showed that killing was 
next to impossible, for the distance to be ridden—not more than a 
quarter of a mile—was bounded on each side by an impassable 
nullah, yet there was a chance, and I tried it on Challenger, my 
speediest horse. 

I got well away with the Hog, making for cover at their best pace, 
and rattled them into the nullah at racing speed, without being able 
to use my spear, although I succeeded in taking a turn out of them. 
In this short spurt the thorns tore my clothes completely off my back, 
leaving my shirt even flying in shreds behind me; there was neither 
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room nor time to turn round bushes, so we went clean through every 
thing, like a Bermuda Schooner, beating to windward, and I pulled 
up at the nullah with my feet actually skewered to my boots by 
thorns, while poor Chally appeared transformed into a porcupine. 
In half an hour he was so lame that he could hardly walk home. 

After this pretty piece of amusement I arranged my tattered gar- 
ments as well as | could, and got into a snug tree for a shot at Spotted 
Deer. The Beaters worked well, and drove up one obstinate herd 
that made repeated attempts to break back; they could not, however, 
be forced nearer than within 200 yards of my position, where the 
three leading Bucks halted to listen before taking their line. I fired 
at the largest, using the third sight, and had the satisfaction of hear- 
ing the ball strike. The Buck staggered off ploughing up the earth 
with his nose till he fell dead. He was hit above the eye. I shot 
two other Deer in the course of the day. 

Hungul, 10th Dec.—A Tiger has been roaring round the tents all 
last night, and made several attempts to carry off the baggage Bul- 
locks. The Peons had some trouble in keeping him off with rockets, 
and he did not leave our neighbourhood till daybreak. Soon after 
breakfast, the people who had followed up his trail, brought us word 
that they had marked him into a ravine where he had gorged himself 
on the carcass of a cow and hercalf. E and I took up our po- 
sition on a tree directly overlooking the Tiger’s path. After several 
attempts to break back, in which he was stopped by fireworks, he 
came up, glancing suspiciously from side to side, and walked slowly 
towards us. We fired at the same moment, whilst he stopped to 
listen, about forty yards off, giving him two barrels each. He went 
down on his knees; but rose again, and dashed past us into some 
strong cover, roaring furiously. To follow him on foot, now that he 
was wounded, and lying in cover so thick that one could not see a 
gun’s length in front, would have been madness. We were there- 
fore obliged to leave him in his stronghold, where he will probably die, 
as he was hit about the neck and shoulder. 

15th.—The Tiger which we wounded on the 10th, was seen yester- 
day and to-day, lying under a small bush near the place where we 





‘lost him. The man who saw him is an old Shikarie, who may be 


believed. —He says the Tiger appeared very weak, there was the mark 
of a recent wound on his shoulder, and when he rose, his fore-leg 
appeared to be broken. 


This is all I have hitherto found of my old Journal, Gentle Reader, 
but more may perhaps be forthcoming if required next month. 
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Che Praise of Porter, 


A LAY IN SIX FYTTES. 


‘* Ponderosi liquidi, potius quam fusce pinguedinis pocula, vel etiam frigidi sine 
saltatores, cordis cardia mei calefaciunt.’’—Cic. De Off. 


The Poet, athirst 
(not for spirits, 
neat or mixed, nor 
yet the juice of the 
grape, but) for 
Porter, invoketh 
the Muse’s aid to 
celebrate its excel- 
lencies. 


He averreth the 
pre-eminence of 
London Porter 
over other highly 
prized drinks ejus- 
dem generis ; such 
as Dublin Stout, 
India Pale Ale, 
and the Ales of 
Burton, Scotland, 
and Wales. 


Proem. 


A cur I crave, Pierian powers, 
Of th’ Heliconian stream, 
Eager to “* build the lofty rhyme,” 
Maintaining ’gainst each sect and clime 
The glories of my theme. 


For thirsty thoughts, scarce effable, 
Are mounting in my brain, 

But not of Schnapps, nor Alcohol, 

Howe’er baptized, nor Vinous bowl 
Of Lusia, Gaul, or Spain : 

No—Grant me, Muse, inspiring aid 
For Ma tr the song to raise ; 

And, whilst anon my lip I lave, 

Disporting in its darksome wave, 
Of PORTER pen the praise. 


Fvtte the First. 


O Heavy Wert! thy peerless charms 
I sing, O Heavy Wer! 

On thee, by bounteous Jove design’d 

The choicest nectar for mankind, 
My sitient soul is set. 


Let other British Bacchanals 
Imbibe the fuscous stream 
That Guinness from Eblana sends 
To Christendom’s remotest ends, 
Turban’d with mantling cream ;— 


Or, primed with Bass’s bitter floods 
Of Oriental brewin’, 

Or Burton, Epinsro’, or Crw, 

Consign dull care and devils blue 
To utter rout and ruin. 


The cheeriest draught I ever find 
For coppers cool or hot, 

Is PORTER (by the Thames’s side 

From Barclay’s vasty vats supplied) 
Pull’d from a Pewter Pot. 
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: He utterly es- 
* cheweth all matu- 
nt tinal slops, such 
‘4 as tea and soda 
i ih water, but loveth 
mi | to breakfast upon 
Ta fresh laid eggs 
j . and broiled ham, 
washed down with 
copious draughts 
of Porter. 
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i When smoking, 
he sippeth none 
Mi of the beverages 
bh . much in vogue, 
| j ' but, moistening 
int his clay with Por- 
. ) ter, en dishabille 
i ‘ in easy chair, en- 
joyeth, — soaring 
3] above sublunary 
ie cares,—the felici- 
Ny ties of mental ab- 
‘4 . straction. 





The Praise of Porter. 


Fvtte the Second. 


When noonday Phebus from my couch 
Invites me to arouse, 

Recruited by the balmy charms 

Of downy Morpheus’ genial arms 
From yesternight’s carouse ; 


No vile infusion of Cathay 
I femininely sip, 
(With muffin or of toast a bite,) 
No gas-and-water bottled tight 
Pollutes my waking lip : 


But eggs, a brace, or three, or four, 
To break my fast are brought, 
(Not limed or larded some days ten, 

But) hot from hodiernal hen 
—With certitude—y-caught ; 


With slices from the brawny thigh 

Of porker, deftly fried, 
Which Yorkish farm or Wiltshire yields, 
Or, acorn-fed, from forest-fields 

Of Westphaly supplied : 


Whose savory catabasis 
Incessantly I cheer, 

Intolerant of liquory schism, 

With stomach soothing cataclysm 
Of blessing-laden Beer. 





Fotte the Third. 


There’s many a worthy customer 
Who, when he sits to smoke, 

To counteract acidity, 

Betimes his physiognomy 
Doth in a measure poke, 

Of christen’d Whisky, Rum, or Shrub, 
Schiedam, or Eau-de-vie, 

Whilst some on Coffee take their stand, 

And water’d Sherry some demand, 
Sherbet, or Sangaree. 





But I—my snowy yard of clay 
Fill’d artfully and fired, 
With longings deep and dear to feel, 
For well they prompt my body’s weal, 
For PORTER am inspired. 
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The yard of clay I calmly draw, 
The Pewter Pot I drain, 
Whilst visions beatifical 
In reverie ecstatical 
Scud rife athwart my brain. 


In loose and flowing morning robe, 
My feet in slippers cased, 
My much indulged catastrophe,* 
Disposed with fitting dignity, 
On easy cushion placed ,— 
To all the jarring elements 
Of outward matter blind, 
Through fancy’s painted kingdom fair, 
And castles builded in the air, 
Careers my free-wing’d mind. 


Fvtte the Fourth. 


He direfullyex- . ANAOEMA MAPANAOA 
ecrateth the hid- Be every French ragout, 
= —— Potage of noisome scraps combined, 
pops ea Bouillé to utter rags refined, 
substantial plain- Cinder’d Roti, and Stew, 
cneenelints — Where carrion of the slaughter’d jade 
ce oa. As bovine meat is prized, 
tions of Porter. And victims of the mewing horde 


Smoke daintily upon the board, 
Right coneyingly+ disguised. 

When summoned to the table by 
“* The tocsin{ of the soul,” 

The regal Turbot I demand, 

Or captive crimp’d of Newfoundland, 
Or brown’d and shrimp-sauced sole : 


With joint, or fowl, or steak of ramp 
In all its juicy pride,— 
Which down mine unsuspecting throat, 
In brotherhood congenial float 
On honest PORTER’S tide. 





* Catastrophe. ‘‘ Out, you fustilarian, I’ll tickle your catastrophe.’’—Fat- 
STAFF loquitur apud SHAKSPEARE. 

t Coneyingly, i. e. dressed as rabbits. 

t ‘‘ The tocsin of the soul, the dinner-bell.”—Don Juan. 
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He irefully ex- 
postulateth with 
theA postle of Tem- 
perance (otherwise 
deserving of much 
laud) for his inju- 
dicious _ prohibi- 
tion of Porter in 
Erin’s Isle. 


He enthusiasti- 
cally apostrophi- 
zeth the physical 
and moral benefits 
of Porter, and 
concludeth with 
pious wishes for 
the Sovereign, the 
chief of Breweries, 
and his humble 
self. 





The Praise of Porter. 


Fytte the HFitth. 


O Toby Mathew, wondrous wight, 
Thou Very Reverend Friar ! 
Although thou hast play’d a lauded part, 
’Gainst thee the cockles of my heart 
Are fraught with righteous ire. 


For though great good hast thou achieved 
*Mongst men who mock’d the law, 

But now are turned to tranquil mood 

From tongue of fire and hand of blood, 
By scouting Uqsuebaugh,— 

Yet wherefore deal a deathful blow 
To seemly Christian cheer, 

In island ‘‘ glorious, great, and free, 

First flower of earth, first gem of sea,” 
Denouncing wholesome Beer ? 





Fvtte the Sirth. 
Oh PORTER paradisical ! 


By thee to man is given 
Delight more rare than turban’d Turk, 
As premium of Giaour-slaught’ring work, 
Aspires to taste in Heaven. 


Thy virtues on the moral frame, 

And physical alike, 
With influence keener than the power 
Of famed Armida’s fairy bower, 

Most magically strike. 


For whilst upon thy votaries 
They lavishly bestow 

Of muscular and lusty health, 

(A prize beyond Golconda’s wealth,) 
The ripe and ruddy glow-— 


They equally impart unto 
The sublimated mind, 
Serenely freed from care and strife, 
And all the louring clouds of life, 
Felicity refined. 


Then let us sing, God Save the Queen, 
And Barclay-Perkins eke ; 


And be it ne’er the Poet’s lot $ 
Of ‘‘ Brirain’s Prive” to lack a pot, h 
One day throughout the week ! 
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RIVAL TUDOR-ITES; OR, CHRISTIAN ENMITIES. 


A TALE OF CREEDS AND PARTIES, DURING THE TIMES 
OF THE REFORMATION. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE GLENS OF GLEN HALL. 


I sHALL not dispute the rights cf those popular authors, Historical 
Novelists, to put fictitious words into the mouths of real characters, 
force on celebrated persons adventures of which they never dreamt, 
sometimes even removing them, by modern imagination, to certain 
places, on certain days, though, by authentic records, we are informed 
that they were then elsewhere. But I could not follow such examples 
without fancying myself guilty of liberty-taking falsehoods ; of turning 
spy, informer, misrepresenter, of the great dead. 

Again, a display of research after obsolete phrases, ancient localities, 
the dress, fare, furniture of our forefathers, may be commendable, yet 
T intend not to emulate it. So I avoid anachronisms, which some of 
my superiors, in success, do not, I may safely leave minute details, of 
external matters, to be supposed. 

Chronicles, embracing the years between the preaching of Luther, 
and the establishment of our English Church, in the time of Elizabeth, 
afford strong and strange materials for a Tale. Two brief reigns, by 
sovereigns of opposite sexes and creeds, dissimilar too in natures, cir- 
cumstances and age, caused remarkable fluctuations in the power and 
prosperity of many families. Public events greatly affected private 
interests; for the influence of regal conduct may extend over the fate 
of retired rustics. ~ A difference in forms of worship seemed, in some 
Papists’ eyes, to excuse the deadliest rancour their hearts could cherish, 
and actively, even if secretly, prove against Protestant believers in 
the same Trinity, the same Gospels, which their foes professed to trust. 

The zeal of most Roman Catholics for inflicting on Reformers either 
brief, fatal fiery torments, or lingering Purgatories on earth, like that 
which new sectarians were loath even to fear, from Heavenly justice, 
after death ; this zeal created a prejudice against all Popish Christians, 
in the other party. As either regained strength, the passions of its 
unworthy members ran riot, with temporary impunity ; as they feared 
to lose supremacy, guile was exerted, in lieu of force; tempting pro- 
vocations led many to disgrace the milder faith, and, by coward arts, 
conceal errors; which they knew their opponents would punish as 
crimes. 

Then, as now, the ignorant and unreasoning were easily swayed 
from morality, by their paymasters, and prone presumptuously to sneer 
at even the good among the great, if these stooped not to purchase 
the suffrages of inferiors, hostile to their politics or religion. 

Of all these it is ‘‘ my hent to speak.” 

At asubstantial mansion, near the foam-lashed cliffs of Scarborough, 
had dwelt a race named Glen, ever since one of the line, by his loyal 
services, in peace and war, had obtained knighthood, a grant of land, 
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and money, wherewith to support it. He caused to be built Glen 
Hall, close to his former home, Craig Tower, a roomy, strong, though 
rude and venerable abode, kept in tolerable repair by his descendants, 
who inherited his readiness to lay down fortune and life for the sove- 
reigns of our native isle. 

Up to the year 1520, the Glens had been as welcome, as happy, at 
court, as among their own dependants; and equally proud of each sin- 
less popularity. At that period the family consisted of Sir Aylwin, 
an honourable, benevolent being; his younger brother, Barnabas, a 
deeply read, and pious priest, of exemplary career, yet liberal opinions ; 
the Knight’s gentle affectionate wife, and one boy, named Craig, 
about four years of age, all health and promise. Purity of life, and 
mildness of manners, were the favourite qualities of his parents. 
Warmly attached to what they called ‘‘ good old English ways,”’ they 
craved no novelty, nay, feared and disliked all change, as much as a 
simply brave man, and a still more simply kind woman can fear or 
dislike what they wish to deem impossible, because they find it unin- 
telligible. They sought not to believe aught of those above them, in 
rank, which conscience obliged them to deem a fault. They would 
fain have attributed to none but the best of motives, most virtuous of 
principles, the actions of Princes, and of Churchmen. They had, in- 
deed, tolerantly credited that a very youthful King might, now and 
then, indulge his passions and vanities, a little expensively, and not 
much harm done. Year by year they had hoped that experience 
would tame him. ‘ Henry VIII. was brave and learned,” they said. 
Valour and erudition, in man, ‘“‘ will cover a multitude of sins,”’ for 
such judges. They must consider him a hero, and a philosopher, be- 
cause, at last, they could not call him a practical moralist, nor a 
gracious gentleman. Just after his return from France, the Glens 
had paid their duty, at court, but, on finding themselves once more 
safe in Yorkshire, beside their child and brother, looked round their 
home, smiled, sighed, but still quite calmly. Oh, if 


“To be wrath with those we lore 
Doth work like madness in the brain,” 


How happy they whose loves are mere matter-of-course, passive habits ; 
whose brains neither can, nor would if they could, question and rea- 
son themselves into the quality and degree of ‘‘ wrath,” which “ doth 
work like madness,” or even like new beer ! 

‘* Alice and I are half-minded, Barnabas,” said Sir Aylwin,” to be- 
take us Londonward no more. "Tis a far pilgrimage, and acostly. I 
know not why we have hitherto made it, regularly, once a year. His 
Grace wants not our humble presence, and, truth said, but this, mark 
me, is for thy knowledge solely, it irketh us to hear the highest nobles 
talk as they do, anent matters of Church and State. The King, and 
Reverend Wolsey—” 

‘* A profoundly accomplished prelate, brother, 


? 


said Barnabas, 


‘but, I fear me, an ambitious, peculating sensualist, like his—but, 
nay, he hath no Master.” 

“The Virgin!’ exclaimed Lady Glen, ‘‘ why thou art well nigh 
daring as the court gallants, who spare not even his Holiness the 
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Pope, for selling Indulgences—so dearly—and at Shops somewhat of 
the unseemliest, they say.” 

‘*] would that Luther had rebelled before he ceased to derive profit 
from such sale,” mused the Hospitaler, rather thinking aloud than 
addressing his sister-in-law. ‘‘I like not that a sordid, vindictive—” 

‘* Aye, selfish mercenaries will be a grumbling,” quoth the easy Sir 
Aylwin, ‘‘ but, if, by seeing or hearing more of the great, we learnt to 
prize them less, were it not wise to love and leave them, I was about 
to ask thee ?”’ 

‘* Most wise, for you,” coincided Barnabas. 

‘* Yes,” resumed Alice, ‘‘ for, wouldst thou think it, low-bred 
women, sure none of gentry could do so foully, may, I fear, persuade 
our royal mistress to suspect—what cannot be true, as to her lord’s 
fidelity.” 

‘*] knew not that he ever had any, to any person or thing,” re- 
turned Barnabas. 

«Fie, fie!” laughed the Knight, ‘ Prithee, sweetheart, forget 
these idle gossipries !”’ 

Report afier report, each worse than the last, had this good couple 
to essay disbelieving and forgetting, yet they long thought ‘ the curse 
had not fallen on their nation,’’ because they had not felt it; but, as 
time gave the victory to the foes of Katherine, they could not hold 
them guiltless, and grew perplexed, as to what they ought to think of 
some in still more potent and exalted stations than her own. 

Persons, even unexacting as the Glens, must find or fancy, in those 
to whom they bow, something to love, or to respect; to claim their 
admiration, or their gratitude; they require that their idols should be 
either great or good, overawingly noble, or accessibly amiable. A 
cordial lowliness of carriage will atone, to such, for the absence of 
wisdom and refinement; but their Henry’s first Katherine unosten- 
tatiously united, with the manners that best become her rank, all 
the attributes, of heart and head, which merit the esteem and reve- 
rence of the virtuous. 

She did her duties, not only to set an example, as a Queen, “ but 
for the satisfaction of her thought,” as a Christian mother. Her re- 
turn of salutations to the meanest who bent before her, seemed less 
marked by the scrupulous courtesy of self-respect, than by the im- 
pulsive kindness of natural good breeding. She made no merit, no 
favour of her condescending charities, her patronage of native talent, 
and industry ; of education, economical and rural pursuits ; it seemed 
as though she could not help doing everything that was patriotic, while 
saying, looking, every thing that was womanly and sweet; yea, after 
Youth had flown, and what is vulgarly called beauty was never hers. 

But, while strangers, the poor, and the deserving, were cheered by 
her urbane deportment, and well proved sympathies, while the erring 
found, in her, a guide to the right path, while the penitent received 
the solaces of her saintly compassion, she strongly discountenanced 
the idle and the shallow, who do harm, because they know it not from 
good ; while gamblers, duellists, drunkards, scorners of religion, slan- 
derers of maidhood, and the gilded adultress, hardened in successful 
inconstancies, shrunk from the cold dignity of this maternal Queen’s 
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just repulse. She could not take the Sacrament, and then permit 
some shameless culprit to kiss her hand. 

Beneath her own injuries, she was holily patient, but dauntless in 
her endeavours to keep a chaste atmosphere around the select band 
honoured by her steady friendship. Those who contrasted them might 
be favoured by Wolsey, nay, by Henry’s self, might be eminent, and 
graced by nature, in person and in talents, might seek to bribe her 
judgment, by polished flattery, in vain. If forced, as an obedient wife, 
to receive them, not even Kingly frowns could intimidate her into 
actively belying the dictates of Conscience. She practised what she 
professed, and loved the voice of truth; for she could both understand 
and feel it. Free from vanity, and frivolity, at once rational and 
tender, meek and candid, she was the standard of feminine perfection, 
with the Glens, and many more, so that they took but gloomily to her 
pretty young successor’s fame for ‘‘ speaking the French tongue,” in 
dancing, dressing, and riding the high horse. 

Craig Glen had been, from earliest childhood, wont to receive 
diurnal tuition, from his uncle, at the neighbouring monastic Hos- 
pital. Barnabas frankly satisfied his pupil’s curiosity, as to the tenets, 
and marriage of Luther, the waverings and tyranny of Henry, who 
evidently knew not what he believed, while his ‘‘ works” would have 
disgraced any faith. The boy saw that ‘‘old ways” were not all 
** good,” and asked if the new, which were supplanting, promised to 
excel them; but his spiritual adviser would not rashly give him any 
direct opinion. Barnabas became a cold formalist, continuing to 
practise ceremonies the efficacy of which he doubted. His brother 
and his sister-in-law remained formal and lukewarm, from never 
having striven to investigate the doctrines in which they had been 
bred; but Craig, after entering the teens, could not be persuaded to 
conform, outwardly, with what he internally abjured. His parents, 
from indolent inconsequence, his uncle, from secret approbation, inter- 
fered not with his tastes. The domestics and retainers looked on his 
absence from Mass, his free remarks on Confession, and Absolution, 
as the outbreaks of a spirit in love with liberty, and not yet given to 
serious thought, on sacred subjects. 

Craig Glen was one of those to whom a thousand privileges and im- 
punities are extended, for no “ sufficient reason ;”’ yet he abused them 
not. He was handsome, brave, intellectual, courteous. His expres- 
sive countenance, graceful form, and blythe voice, won him the fond- 
ness of those who could appreciate nought beyond. Only Barnabas 
had power to fathom the deep impassioned imaginings of his innocent 
heart, the true devotion of his inquiring, impartial soul. 

Craig was in his twentieth year when the horrible, and frequently 
overcharged accounts of monastic excesses, given by the Inquisi- 
torial Commissioners, to Cromwell, the new and temporary favourite 
of—which Faith’s Defender? induced him to dispatch fresh minions, 
who were to reform papist pretenders to continent celibacy, by trans- 
ferring all they possessed into the royal treasury, and turning them 
homelessly on the world, with the choice of being burnt, if they ven- 
tured a syllable against the very institutions which their sovereign so 
inconsistently destroyed. Many a pure and pious victim suffered ; for 
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“« that is not it.” Shut from society, with hard beds, coarse raiment, 
frugal fare, fasts, penances, vigils, orisons, ’tis possible to conquer 
nature; but, what follows? Spiritual pride, that makes mortals fancy 
themselves wiser than God, and all human beings who live not like 
them gross sinners. Petty jealousies, and scandals, limited know- 
ledge, and imperfect sympathies, these are the most frequent and real 
evils that spring from vows exacted not by the Saviour. 

In Craig’s vicinity one Convent, and the abode of Barnabas, felt 
this visitation. Some of his Brethren were hanged, others, less mer- 
cifully, consigned to wander and to starve, like the poor Sisters. 
Sir Aylwin offered his fraternal shelter, but it was, with hesitation, 
refused, by the other Glen. 

‘**T might bring evil on thy house, my brother,” he said, “‘ yet have 
already made boid with our Watch-tower, o’erlooking the sea. My 
scholar and I will soon render it habitable enough, for the disciples 
of Him who was born in a manger.” 

Thither, then, the Knight sent workmen, furniture, books, and daily 
provisions. Craig cultivated, in the small space enclosed round it, fruit, 
vegetables, and flowers; and sometimes passed whole days and nights 
with his ruined, but resigned kinsman, who rarely, and that by stealth, 
visited his brother, never admitting him, or his wife, within the rugged 
dwelling they had lent, and supplied with comforts. 

‘‘ If there be danger,” pleaded the mother, ‘‘ why encourage our son 
to seek what thou wilt not have us partake ?” 

‘* He is of an age, and has a soul fitted for it, if there be any 
danger,” returned Barnabas. ‘ Craig will never repent aught he may 
risk or endure, for the God of Love—and Nature.” 

The youth was present; a tearful blush bespread his face, a quiver- 
ing sigh burst from his lips, yet they smiled proudly, as he inclined 
his head. Sir Aylwin thought only that it were hard, after having 
passed his prime in implicit submission to existing authorities, right or 
wrong, after having been forced, by Morality, to renounce the scenes 
where the King would go on changing his doctrines, friends, and 
loves, decapitating all of whom he wearied; it were, nay was hard, 
that his power and will to disturb had penetrated even to the home 
wherein the Glens long trusted to finish their days peacefully. But 
Alice felt that domestic ties no longer afforded them a haven in which 
to rest their confidence. 

Private intelligences, evidently becoming of more and more agi- 
tating importance, existed between Barnabas and Craig, she fancied, 
from the fact that, when her son now gave more than an hour or two, 
at a time, to the Hall, his uncle came to its gate, and sent in for him. 
The youth said he was learning to assist the skilful priest in doctoring 
the poor. Neither would explain more. Lady Glen became restless, 
and would glide alone, of an evening, while her husband dozed, 
round that suspected tower; yielding to the most gloomy presenti- 
ments which her imagination could suggest. 

Nearly twelve months rolled by. The year 1537 was new, when, as 
she roved once, by moonlight, on this forbidden ground, she abruptly 
confronted a diminutive figure, amply draped in scarlet, and seeking 
to avoid notice. From an unaccountable impulse, Alice seized the 
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stranger’s arms, and felt that they supported a living burden. The 
girl, apparently almost sixteen years of age, neither spoke nor 
struggled, nor did her charge awake. Its bearer’s black brows 
worked, her large dark eyes flashed laughingly, and her pouting lips 
betrayed a splendid set of teeth ; long raven curls, too, were visible ; 
but her complexion was swarthy, nay, sallow; her features squat and 
animal in character; her shape, though not deformed, nor even quite 
dwarfish, was what might be well called stunted and compressed. 

** Tell me who art thou, and what brings thee hither? if thou be’st 
a Christian!”’ cried the lady. 

‘** | am not,” answered her tiny hearer, in full, varying tones, with 
a look half shrewd, half fawning ; ‘* but J do not pray for the damna- 
tion of heretics, as their fellow Christians are bound to do.” 

‘“¢ Are you a Jewess, then ?” demanded the dame. . 

‘* No; my mother was, and a light 0’ love to boot; she ran away 
with a gypsy. Both their Peoples cursed them. Roman Catholics 
roasted her, and Protesting reformers drowned him, twenty-two moons 
gone by, for no offence, only—a Statute.” 

‘* And, that child! is it of their blood ?”’ 

““ Nay; the daughter of a married Nun.” 

‘* Impossible blasphemy !” 

** Well, it may be that the parents are not wed, but one of them 
was sworn to virginity.” 

‘Yet how permit thee, an unbeliever, to be about the innocent 
pledge of her sin ?”’ 

‘“* Belike she can get no other handmaid, and would fain make me 
her convert. [I am, to her only real religion; one may alter the 
proofs of belief, ne’ertheless, if a Saint be unthankful, aye, and that 
speedily, to their cost.” 

** And where dost thou dwell?” asked Lady Glen. 

‘In as brave a house as thou hast, this night, admitted claim to 
call thine own.” 

‘* Insooth? then it must mate Glen Hall.” 

* It is liker to Craig Tower. If Glen Hall have any living lady, I 
know her name and fortunes.” 

“« Tell them me!” tremblingly exclaimed the matron, holding out 
a piece of silver. 

‘* Keep thy coin,” sneered the dusky unknown, ‘thou lackst, 
already, more than thou knowst where to find.” 

‘« But, my name, my fortunes!” persevered her chance companion. 

‘| said if thy son be the future lord of Glen Hall, then is thy 
burial near. I heard that thou wert dead. Thou art thy late hus- 
band’s second wife. His first died, twenty years since, bearing one 
sickly boy, and dué¢ in time for the father to marry thee before thou 
wert a mother, and make thy child legitimate, too. The lads are 
nearly of an age, and namesakes, Dame Joanna.” 

‘‘ Malkin! that story is no more like mine than the name.” 

“‘ Yet, if thou be’st lady of Glen Hall, thou art the widow to Sir 
John de Rohan, Knight.” 

‘‘ The De Rohans,” faltered her perplexed listener, ‘‘ were barba- 
rous bigots, vicious courtiers. I am the wife of honest Aylwin Glen.” 
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**] know it well,” laughed the girl, ‘‘ thou art richer in kindred, 
poorer in lands, than thou wotst of. Go, find thy son and husband, 
with a goodly company. Bid Craig come home, for the hour is now 
when his virtues shall meet their first reward.” 

Despite the careless, babyish, comic manner of this girl, Lady Glen 
stood as one spell-bound. The noise of feet and voices roused her,— 
she beheld advancing the two beings she loved, conducted as prisoners. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE PROPHETESS. 


The Hebrew maid ran back into the tower, and, ere the Glens 
could answer one of Alice’s distracted queries, Barnabas led thence a 
tall, fair, lovely young female, in plain attire, followed by this Israeli- 
tish attendant, who still carried the slumbering babe. Craig left his 
mother, leaning on her husband, hastened to the side of the beauteous 
incognita, and took the infant in his arms. 

All, save Lady Glen, were silent, and composed, though Sir Aylwin 
looked sad, and as if taken by surprise. The chief of the arresting 
party directed his men to detain Barnabas, and said, with quaint 
civility— 

** Calm yourself, good mistress! I am pleased at having to say that 
this Commission is less painful for me to execute, and ye to brook, 
than it is difficult for any of us to comprehend. I must observe my 
orders, and will, inasmuch as I can, explain them. Information, I 
know not by whom, nor why, hath been laid before those in power, 
that the Glen called Barnabas, did shelter, in his Hospital, a Hea- 
thenish damsel, named Yetlah Moab; on the dismantling of that, and 
other such establishments, he protected, in Craig Tower, supplied with 
the necessaries of life, by his brother, Aylwin, this same Yetlah, and 
a professed Nun, Hilda St. Foy, an orphan, of good blood, but without 
gold or kin, marrying her to his nephew, Craig, a minor. Such deeds, 
as contrary to the Statute then in force, are still punishable. Glen 
Hall, it can be proven, being on land, actually belonging to the said 
Hospital, or the Hospital to it, ought to have been seized therewith, 
and legaily is so now; for Sir Aylwin, not having openly embraced 
the religion just at present enjoined, or most favoured by our Lord the 
King, the Knight is obnoxious to confiscation, of gold and lands, also 
to censure, as the natural guardian of his son’s nonage; and, with 
Barnabas, aforesaid, who wittingly abetted the errors of irresponsible 
infants, now parents to another, is answerable for their misdoings ; 
both the men may expect sentence of imprisonment, till the minority 
of Craig expires; when, if it likes him, he may free them, by taking 
their place; meanwhile he will, of course, accompany us to London, 
as it is advised that he should ascertain, and ameliorate, their doom. 
One being admitted, as substitute for two, will not be the only mag- 
nanimous feature in this royal decision! The Tower of Craig is be- 
stowed on Glen, the youngest, and his heirs; his marriage with Hilda 
St. Foy not being disputed. There he may lodge his wife, child, mother, 
and the maid Yetlah, who is spared, on account of her youth ; but Glen 
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Hall, with its lands, and the chattels it contains, is transferred to the 
twin-like co-heirs, John and Johan de Rohan, who, though of the Roman 
creed, have claims on the King’s bounty, in virtue of services done by 
their late father, and by the sire of Johan’s mother, also just deceased. 
Under the guardianship of Father Brand, the youths will take posses- 
sion, as soon as may be. Consider, now,,my friends, the might of the 
Lord’s anointed, our sacred Henry, his frequent zest for using it, to 
the utmost, against those who offend him, even unconsciously, unin- 
tentionally, though his own wives, the mothers of his children, and ye 
ought to be thankfully astounded, at the clement measures by which 
he marks his sense of your great trespasses.” 

‘* We will kneel to him, my beloved,” said Hilda, firmly, ‘* begging 
him to imprison us, and our Isabel, in lieu of these blameless kinsmen.” 

** At least of my poor brother,” added Barnabas, “ for he knew not of 
my transgression. Take everything but his liberty, with that ye take 
his life. I, bred in a cloister, can better undergo the doom he must 
not bear.” 

But what availed the words of men, the tears of women, against 
the will of a despot? The rifled ones were allowed to select a few 
changes of their plainest raiments, then hurried from their home, and 
household gods, in all probability—for ever. 

Alice insisted on going with her husband, though no female attendant 
was allowed her. Hilda was as eager to be with Craig, but the Com- 
missioner was not provided with litters for so many, and forbidden to 
use, in their behalf, any steeds or equipages now belonging to the 
previously rich De Rohans. The humorous functionary also coun- 
selled Hilda to avoid the chance of being seen by “‘ burly Hal,”’ whose 
loose and ferocious desires, or vanities, were still untamed, The young 
wife, with a heavy heart, beheld the preparations for this ominous 
journey. The tenants of Sir Aylwin crowded round, in terror and des- 

air; but, struck with the aspect of Master Craig’s love, vowed to 
defend herself and baby, in his absence, and see that they needed 
nothing, which could soften their distress, Alice alone continued 
cool towards this charming mourner, whose husband pleaded, 

‘“« Forgive us, bless us, for our child’s sake, mother!” 

‘I bless your child, my son,” answered the grandam, ‘I pity and 
pardon the cause of this disgraceful misery. May she, by repentance, 
turn aside the curse which the all just and wise God hath both right 
and power to lay on her, and hers. I pray that ye may be chastened 
by His mercy ; but my hopes were stronger did I not leave her with a 
manifest Sorceress.”’ 

No one had time to ask why Alice deemed Yetlah thus ill-gifted. 
They thought that her skin, dress, doubly hateful and unhallowed 
origin, had sufficed to prejudice the weak and afflicted Lady, or some 
words, either by chance fulfilled, or spoken from natura! knowledge. 
This girl, venturing forth only at night, was wont to lap her charge in 
a bequest from the dead gypsy; but had no impolitic wish, by re- 
markable costume, to attract notice. Craig embraced his treasures, 
with many tears, and, when Hilda could no longer behold the last of 
the procession, she retreated to the almost solitude of that grimly 


majestic tower. 
(To be continued.) 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE ISABEL HILL. 


BY HER BROTHER, 


Ir has been suggested to me by many friends, that a Biographical 
notice of my deeply lamented sister would be expected at my hand, in 
the present number of this Magazine; and they have urged me by 
numerous persuasions to undertake a duty, for the fulfilment of which 
I feel I am unfit. Heaven knows how proudly could I, at some 
future day, devete my best energies to write of HER, conscious that 
no words of mine could do her cherished memory justice,—but my 
bereavement is of so recent a date, that I have not yet recovered my 
accustomed bodily or mental strength. This explanation is due to 
those who may not be aware of the value of the treasure of which it 
has pleased the Almighty to deprive me. 

Those who knew her personally, or by her writings, will receive, 
with all its imperfections, this humble tribute to a Sister’s memory, 
offered by one whose loss of her has left him— 


** dlone and desolate !’’ 


Isabel Hill was born August 2]st, 1800, at Bristol. Asa child she 
was the idol of her family, and the chosen favourite of her playmates. 
Almost as soon as she could form letters she evinced a desire to put 
her thoughts on paper; some of her school day Journals were filled 
with evidences of the germ of talent; scraps of verse, breathing forth 
the kindliest feelings of our nature, were scattered through them, and 
| cannot, now, but grieve that some years since she destroyed these, 
to me, interesting developements of youthful Genius. 

Just after completing her fifteenth year, symptoms of Inflammation 
of the Lungs became apparent,—the Physicians recommended Sea-air 
as a last and somewhat hazardous alternative. I was then quartered 
in Archcliffe Fort, Dover; and in 1817 received my invalid guest. 
My military duties not occupying much time, | devoted my hours to 
every possible means I could devise, in the hope of seeing restored 
one | so dearly loved, and my happiness was extreme at perceiving 
after some months’ residence with me, that the change of scene and 
atmosphere had effected a complete convalescence. 

Girl as she was, she was visited by the Matrons of Dover, not only 
the wives of my brother officers, but those of the leading inhabitants. 
A routine of gay parties, by their constant amusement and variety, 
greatly tended to assist in her recovery of health. 

I could not but feel proud in one whose years were so few, but 
whose mental gifts so abundant. Her endearing manners rendered 
a téte-d-téte with her a source of more real pleasure than any I could 
tind in the crowded assemblies in which I often mixed. The Bro- 
therly love, then but in the bud, grew with my growth,—increasing 
with my years. 

In the early spring of 1820 she again shared my home—the Bar- 
racks at Woolwich not being a suitable residence for such an inmate, 
I rented a Cottage in Nightingale Vale, which although within a few 
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minutes’ walk of the Parade, was as retired and sweet a home as man 
could desire. Herr presence made it so; soon as her arrival was 
known, we were visited by the first families in the Garrison and neigh- 
bourhood ; and as long as we remained resident enjoyed the advan- 
tage—so desirable to a young female—of good society. 

Isabel, unlike most girls of her age, indulged not in the little frivoli- 
ties and flirtations so frequently observed, and therefore we presume 
so natural, in young ladies. Dancing and ‘cards she declined, but was 
sure to attract the notice and admiration of those with whom she con- 
versed. There was about her such an absence of pretence, or display, 
—such unmistakeable indications of a superior mind; and possessing 
a power to express her thoughts and emotions, clothed in appropriate 
language, spoken in the purest English, no wonder that her observa- 
tions were appreciated by the good and wise. 

Before she attained her Twentieth Year she read to me a Drama, 
completed some months previously, called ‘‘ The Poet’s Child.” 
Charmed with the freskness and originality that breathed through its 
pages, I determined to send it to Covent Garden Theatre, and this 
was easily effected in consequence of my intimacy with Captain 
Barlow and his father, the latter being confidential adviser to Mr. 
Harris. It was returned, not with the usual formula of rejection, but 
a long and well written letter from the senior of my friends, pointing 
out its want of requisites as an acting Tragedy, but using the most 
laudatory terms on its high pretensions as a Dramatic Poem. 

I printed it in the October of 1820, and the impression was sold in 
a few days. ‘*The London Magazine,” at that time edited by the 
lamented John Scott, supported by a host of talent, such as rarely 
congregated, contained a notice of ‘* The Poet's Child.” The young 
authoress was hailed as approaching in power to Joanna Baillie, the 
language was spoken of by the reviewer as ‘‘ sunple, in exceedingly 
pure taste, and at times eminently beautiful,” 

Such praise could not fail to stimulate her to fresh exertion, and 
consequently, ‘‘Constance,” a prose Tale, in one volume, and ‘ Zaphna, 
or the Amulet,” a Poem, were published in 1823. These received 
most favourable mention, and visions of fame and fortune often arose 
in both our minds, but as though to check the ardour of her Genius, 
and throw a damp upon her industry, the Publisher failed; so that 
the approbation of friends, and the praises bestowed by the press, were 
the only rewards she received for her three first literary ventures. 

W. G. Graham, whose eventful life, miserable and tragical end, 
many must re smem ber, was about this time Editor of the ‘ Literary 
Museum.” He prevailed on my sister to supply him with papers both 
in prose and verse, but the same failure attended her expectations. of 
finding their insertion sources of profit. 

Having concluded an engagement with the Edinburgh Managers, 
Mrs. H. Siddons and her brother, Mr. W. Murray, my dear com- 
panion, and truest friend, embarked with me for the Scottish Metro- 
polis. It was in the inclement month of October, 1825, that she first 
stepped on ship-board. The steam boats had ceased to ply, and we 
were consequently obliged to perform our pilgrimage in a Leith 

smack ; adverse winds rendered our journey a most tedious affair; for 
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four days out of the nine, we were beating about in a heavy gale of 
wind, such as J had never experienced, even on the vast Atlantic. 
My sole object in naming this is to pay a passing tribute to the 
physical and moral courage displayed by Isabel in these trying and 
novel perils. With that benevolence of heart which she so eminently 
possessed, instead of complaining at her situation of discomfort, she 
administered all possible assistance to her female fellow-passengers, 
some of whom were no strangers to the privations and disagremens 
of a small vessel, and could hardly believe that it was the first 
voyage of her who devoted her thoughts and time to their relief. 
But even during the worst portion of the weather [ found her occasion- 
ally at her desk, from which she handed me a beautiful ‘‘ Hymn to St. 
Hilda,”’ which I read whilst our frail bark was buffetting the waves 
lashing the Island named after the Saint. 

On landing, we repaired to an Hotel, recommended by the Steward, 
and whilst | was absent, my dear sister had taken up a stray volume, 
containing an appalling history of a murder committed in the imme- 
diate locality of the house we occupied. I perceived that the story had 
taken forcible possession of her mind. Previous to our leaving London, 
she had acceded to the urgent request of my old schoolfellow, brother 
soldier, and brother player, James Prescott (Warde), that she would 
write an original character for him. Aware of this, 1 was not sur- 
prised when Isabel told me that upon the tragedy of Gabriel’s Road, 
she meant to found the incidents in her intended Drama. 

Before January 1826 had waned, I had fairly transcribed the 
Tragedy, and sent it to the man it was intended to serve. Months 
passed, and we never even received a line from Warde acknowledging 
the safe receipt of the MS. This induced me to ask Mr. Kemble, 
soon after his arrival in Edinburgh, somewhere about April, if, as 
Manager of Covent Garden Theatre, the subject of this play had 
been brought under his notice, by Warde. The answer | received 
speedily convinced me that all our fond hopes were defeated. Mr. 
Kemble had never heard the matter mentioned, and plainly intimated 
that Warde’s position with the public, was not one that could induce 
the Management to produce a play solely for his advancement. Earlier 
in his career, an original part might have essentially served, not only 
the actor but the establishment. 

Need I say with what a heavy heart I broke these tidings to my 
sister. She bore them with calmness, and by cheerful conversation, on 
indifferent subjects, endeavoured to remove the gloom she saw upon 
my brow. 

At my solicitation, Mr. Kemble on his return to London obtained 
the MS. from Warde; read it, praised it highly, but deemed it unfit 
for representation. Mr. Macready, subsequently, was pleased to 
speak in terms of commendation of ‘‘ the most extraordinary power ”’ 
displayed by the writer. Others unconnected with the Stage, have 
awarded their unqualified praise. The time, I trust, may yet arrive 
when I shall be able to submit this Drama to the judgement of the 
Public, as though pronounced unfit for Theatrical purposes, it may 
find favour in the Library. Till I can do so, I will say no more. 

We welcomed the New Year’s Day of 1828 the more gladly, from 
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our being once more together in London. Some articles in the ‘* West 
of England Magazine,” elicited a poetic tribute to my sister from 
Mr. Jennings, but again remuneration was withheld. This year she 
became a contributor to the ‘‘ Forget me Not” and ‘*Gem.” Copies 
of each work were her rewards. 

Her extensive and varied Jabours during the following twelvemonth, 
will serve to prove her devotion to the pursuit she had espoused, 
despite the repeated disappointments attending her honourable exer- 
tions ; many were, alas! in store for her, amongst these the publica- 
tion of Holiday Dreams,” a volume on which we both calculated a 
certain, though small, return, by the unintentional mismanagement of 
a person concerned in its production—she had again to submit to the 
mortification of defeated hopes. Still she fought on, cheered by her 
own excellent heart, and beautiful mind. Misfortune in any shape 
awakened her sympathy, and where aid could be given, it was 
proffered. 

Covent Garden Theatre and all within its walls was advertised to be 
sold by Auction. A Public Meeting was called in hopes of finding 
some means to avert the entire destruction of this property. Mr. 
George Robins, who took a leading part on the occasion, used his 
powers of persuasion with the happiest effect, a Subscription was 
instantly commenced, and the enthusiastic Chairman in his zeal for 
the preservation of the Temple of the Drama, expressed a hope that 
‘* Dramatic Authors would also step forward in aid of the cause, by the 
tender of gratuitous pieces.” I repeated on my return home to my 
sister Mr. Robins’ words, and that evening left at Mr. Kemble’s resi- 
dence the MS. of ‘The First of May,” as a gift from one who had 
nothing but her talents to offer. The Comedy was played for twelve 
nights, and in all probability would have been acted much oftener, had 
it been differently placed in the arrangement of the evening’s perform- 
ance. Instead of allowing it the chance of being seen after ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ when the houses were filled with audiences who assembled 
to retrieve the ruined fortunes of the theatre, it was selected for the 
nights that Miss Fanny Kemble did not appear. Its short lived fame 
was however compensated by the certainty, on the part of the donor, 
that her gift was not altogether valueless. 

In the ‘‘ Juvenile Forget me Not,” ‘* The Half Boarder” appeared, 
as touching and as true a picture of the sufferings of a child so 
situated, as could be imagined. Rudolph Ackermann was then alive, 
and that benevolent and liberal-hearted man, wrote to my sister, 
thanking her for the story which graced his volume, and inclosing a 
cheque for an amount beyond our most sanguine expectations. The 
journals of the day praised, with no sparing hands, this simple and 
nye affecting story. Asa contrast, ‘* Charles the Second’s Anthem,” 

‘* Hood’s Comic Annual,” was replete with quaint humour. 

” The clever Mr. Hood had written some bizarre lines upon a lovely 
engraving in the last year’s ‘‘ Gem,” then edited by him, and agree- 
able to his favourite fashion converted the sorrows of a Widow and 
Orphan into a theme for mirth, somewhat coloured with a coarseness, 
that said little for the pure taste of the man who had composed so 
magnificent a poem as ‘‘ The Dream of Eugene Aram.”’ Another 
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version on this sweet picture appeared this year from Isabel’s pen. 
Nothing could be more opposite than the view she had taken of a sub- 
ject so altogether unfit as a vehicle for the display of jokes, puns, 
and the usual materials to be found in Comic writing. 

The next autumn found the authoress of ‘* The Half Boarder” occu- 
pied for three Juvenile Annuals, besides others for children of a larger 
growth. This pleasing task she again performed the following year, 
but declined writing for Mr. Hood’s work, having received an invita- 
tion to send papers to his supposed rival, ‘‘ The Comic Offering ;” its 
acceptance led to an acquaintance with its fair and gifted Editress, 
the late Lady Wyatt (then Miss L H. Sheridan). Correspondence 
on literary topics soon led to personal interviews, a mutual friendship 
was the natural consequence, and although nothing could be more 
strikingly different than the habits of the two friends, the one fond of 
society (which her presence graced and ornamented), the other, living 
almost a hermit’s life, seldom quitting home, and then but for the 
sake of walking exercise; still these apparently uncongenial souls 
were speedily linked in friendship, each priding in the virtue and 
talent so evident in both their characters. 

Miss Sheridan had naturally acquired, and loved to repeat, the 
chit-chat of the world of Fashion. Isabel had within her an honest, 
and well founded, indignation for the characters and notorious evil 
ways of many of the persons whose names were uttered in tones of 
admiring respect by her companion, and actuated by pure affection 
often entreated the unconscious panegyrist not to pollute her innocent 
lips, by the bare mention of such gilded infamy. 

A person, styling himself Captain Holland, was, in 1832, proprietor 
of ‘“* The Monthly ;” two papers, ‘‘ A Legend of the Egean,” and “The 
Lost Art, or the Potter of Pompeia,” were supplied by my sister. 
The pretended Captain had not the honesty, to say nothing of honour, 
to reward the writer. About the latter of these stories, one of the 
most talented men of the present day said that, it ‘‘ ought to be carved 
in letters of Ivory, and handed down to posterity, as one of the purest, 
and most strikingly original stories ever narrated.” 

An article, whose hero was a Merchant-seaman, appeared in the 
‘‘ Forget Me Not.” Mr. Shoberl, the Editor of this our first annual, 
drew the attention of his readers to ‘‘ Jack Shaddock,” by an honour- 
able mention of it in his Preface, as ‘‘a piece of rich sailor humour, 
which would scarcely be supposed the production of a female pen.” 
Nor did its claims escape the notice of our first Nautical Writer, Cap- 
tain Marryatt, who in ‘* The Metropolitan,”’ over which he then pre- 
sided, awarded this maritime tale, his cordial praise. 

The intense cold of the winter 1832-33, severely tried the delicate 
constitution of my sister. A constant pain in the chest, and a hectic 
cough, defied, for months, the power of medicine. But her all-con- 
quering industry was not to be subdued ; in six weeks she completed 
a translation of ‘* Corinne” for Mr. Bentley’s Standard Novels. It 
must have cost one gifted with such original powers, some heart- 
burnings to find that, instead of deriving profit from her own thoughts, 
and independence by her genius—Necessity urged her to accept this 
offer; added to which, she had a hearty contempt for the so-called 
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‘“« glorious De Stael.” Knowing, however, of what vast consequence 
the sum to be paid would prove to us, Isabel commenced and finished 
her task with a cheerfulness that appeared to triumph over bodily 
anguish, and mental grief. One thing alone vexed her—the work 
had been previously offered to some three or four persons, including 
Miss Landon, ali had declined; the latter lady, however, converted 
the Improvisings of the heroine into blank verse: of this fact my sister 
was not aware till after she had closely imitated the rhymes of Corinne, 
and rendered them as like the French version as the difference between 
the two languages would allow. She learnt at the same time that 
L. E. L.’s version having been paid for, must be introduced ! 

Why De Staél’s work should constitute a portion of a Standard 
English collection, was a question we vainly endeavoured to solve. 

An offer on the part of a Provincial publisher, holding out the most 
flattering prospects, induced Isabel to print a Novel in three Volumes, 
entitled, ‘‘ Brother Tragedians.” [ts name seemed to imply a story 
ultra-theatrical ; but such was not the case. Though eulogized and 
quoted in nearly all the Reviews of the day, the proceeds we received 
from the sanguine speculator were barely sufficient to pay for the 
paper on which it was written. Had we entrusted it wholly to the 
respectable house whose name appears on the title page, our fortune 
might have been different. 

“ The Village Tomb-cutter,”’ in the ‘‘ Forget Me Not,” attracted 
considerable attention, as did her ‘‘ Translated Proverbs,” in Miss 
Sheridan’s Annual. This whimsical style of composition was suggested 
to her by the well-known passage in ‘* The Rejected Addresses” — 

‘“‘ Parturient mountains, have, ere now, produced muscipular abor- 
tions ;”’ 

And upon this hint she elaborated in a manner so richly comic, 
that her innocent mirth, in a shape so novel, obtained numerous ad- 
mirers, and not a few imitators; amongst these, one writer, who had 
devoted his pen to the loftiest flights of a poetic fancy. 

As many of my readers may not be acquainted with the whimsical 
effect of phrases so transposed, I will venture to add two or three 
examples. 

‘“‘ Utter verity, and call a blush to the cheek of the Printer’s as- 
sistant.” We used to say ‘‘ 7'ell the Truth and Shame the Devil.” 

‘** Always aid a decrepit canine companion to surmount the wooden 
divisions of fields.” ‘‘ Help a lame dog over a stile.” 

‘Never scatter the prizes of Oriental divers in front of porcine 
animals.” ‘‘ /¢ is useless to throw pearls before swine.” 

On the 9th of September, 1834, the Farce of “‘My own Twin 
Brother” was produced at the English Opera House—my share in its 
authorship consists of the outline of the story, which I also endeavoured 
to conduct agreeable to the mechanism of the Stage; the charac- 
teristic dialogue, songs, &c. were written for me by Isabel one evening, 
copied the next, and sent to Mr. Arnold on the third. Had we 
allowed more time to its construction, the piece would inevitably have 
been better, and she might i in that case have been spared the annoy- 
ance of hearing a criticism on it from the lips of a person, who se- 
lected her fire-side as a fitting place to bray forth his malicious obser- 
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vations, which were as just as his conduct to a gentlewoman was 
gallant. On hearing this, I took especial care that my hearth should 
never again be trodden by the hoofs of this Ass in Lion’s skin. 

That Mr. Bentley was satisfied with Corinne, we now had a gra- 
tifying proof in his sending the ‘“‘ Dernier Abencerage” of Chateau- 
briand to be clothed in an English dress. As in this instance the 
translatress was left unshackled, the prose and poetry of the Vicompte 
were speedily and cheerfully rendered into our native tongue. 

In the Autumn she wrote ‘‘ Our Helper,” for Mr. Ackermann, a 
West Country story, founded on a love passage said to have befallen 
the late Sir Henry Lippincott, of Stoke Bishop, near our native city. 
For ‘¢ A Christmas Carol,” occupying three pages of the ‘‘ Amulet,” 
she was presented with—a copy. Worse fortune attended her with 
‘‘ Friendship’s Offering.” One, and if I mistake not, two Editors of 
this Annual, had accepted a long paper from her pen, and I had the 
satisfaction to convey her the gratifying intelligence that, Mr. Elder 
was delighted at the manner in which she had treated the subject he 
had intrusted to her illustration. The Gentleman in power died,—his 
successor wrote some short verses upon the print, and the doubly 
accepted article was returned to the authoress, who had calculated on 
the amount it would produce, as certain means of increasing our 
mutual comfort and procuring the necessaries of life. 

Finding that all hopes of bringing out a work of her own,—and she 
had many ready for publication,—observing that the prevailing taste 
leant towards Fashionable Novels by Ladies of Title, and consequently 
of Talent, to say nothing of their private virtues, my sister again em- 
ployed herself in translating. Chateaubriand’s ‘‘ Sketches in English 
Literature” and the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Prince of Peace,” were given to 
her for the exercise of her ready pen. 

During two summer evenings she devoted it to the composition of a 
little Monodrama, expressly to afford the popular actress, and sweet 
vocalist, Mrs. Waylett, an opportunity of assuming her native dialect, 
and warbling some old Somerset and Glostershire airs. The success 
attending ‘* West Country Wooing” was indeed a consolation to her, 
who had suffered such repeated disappointments. It was played for 
many, many nights at the Queen’s Theatre, where it was originally pro- 
duced, and has been acted by the: fair heroine at the Haymarket 
Theatre, in Dublin, Bath, Bristol, Liverpool—in short, in every town 
she has visited as a star. 

And here I will take occasion to state, that the Gentlemen com- 
posing the “‘ Dramatic Author’s Society” had long before this period, 
politely voted the distinction of Honorary Member to Isabel. 

[t was my hope when I sat down to speak of some of the leading 
features in my dear sister’s literary life to have been able, by reference 
to Memoranda, to adhere to absolute dates, connected with her varied 
labours. Time will not allow me to search for these now, and I must 
perforce content myself and waive the formality, in the little I have 
yet to say. 

As soon as Mr. Hook’s story of ‘* Pascal Bruno” was published, I 
was enabled, thanks to his having lent me the original French papers, 
to offer for the acceptance of Mr. Webster, a Drama, written by 
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Isabel, upon those incidents of the story fit for representation, It was 
accepted, and the authoress requested to read the piece. It cost her a 
struggle to quit the seclusion of home for a Green room, but duty was 
ever a paramount consideration. We went. For the honour of the 
calling to which | once belonged, I pass over in silence any mention of 
that morning. The Drama was to be rehearsed and brought out as 
speedily as possible. When we returned home, and the events of the 
morning were talked over, instead of giving way to one angry obser- 
vation, Isabel contented herself ty remarking that the sum Mr. 
Webster would be sure to pay—should compensate for her outraged 
feelings, but never again would she submit to be placed in such a 
position. 

Calling the next day at the Theatre I learnt that, ‘‘ the actors did 
not like their parts, and that the Manager, very contrary to his own 
wish, judgment, or inclination, had yielded to their views. The piece 
could not be acted, but the MS. should be safely returned.”” Another 
shipwreck in sight of Port! 

Soon after this I had frequent opportunities of witnessing the per- 
formance of an individual who was to have supported a prominent cha- 
racter in the Drama, and I am now perfectly satisfied that this person’s 
acting alone, would have been fatal to success. This consoled us, 
we had not been condemned by public judgment but deprived of our 
hopes by the 


“Most sweet voices ” 


of Her Majesty’s Servants, and the Manager’s Masters.—Let me not 
forget to add, that the Women, God bless them! behaved well, as 
usual. 

Shameless and unwarrantable conduct, on the part of a Manageress 
befel us also, about this time, but I will not pollute pages hallowed by 
the name of my chaste and virtuous sister in even the bare mention of 
the person, who so basely wronged her. 

Within a recent period I have been engaged in writing three or 
four small volumes, amongst these ‘“‘ A Pinch of Snuff,” ‘* The Epi- 
cure’s Almanac,” &c., and I proudly acknowledge the aid I derived 
from Isabel, during their progress; her taste and mature judgment, 
were to me of inestimable advantage, and her poetic powers served to 
enliven my humble pages. 

Three years ago she commenced a work upon ‘“ Female Educa- 
tion,’’—a subject that had occupied her thoughts for a long portion of 
her life. She treated it in a novel and most engaging manner, and 
should it ever appear in print, I feel certain that, the youth of the pe- 
riod, will hail the name of Isabel Hill as a benefactress and friend ! 

And now I must endeavour to summon resolution sufficient to finish 
this memorial of blighted hopes.— 

After struggling successfully with the inclemency of our last winter, 
instead of Spring bringing with it amended health, Isabel began to 
suffer from Cough.—During the summer the dear soul rallied, but as 
the Autumn approached, relapsed.—Change of air was talked of by 
her Medical adviser, and in September I took lodgings for her at 
Richmond, my duties forcing me to remain in town. On each alter- 
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nate day I went to see her, hoping and praying to find her in af im- 
proving state ; but the being left alone, counteracted any benefit the 
air might have conferred, and at the expiration of a fortnight she re- 
turned, no ways improved by her absence from home. That estima- 
ble gentleman, and skilful physician, Doctor Patrick Fraser, attended 
her, and I should shame in my false pride, did I disguise the fact that 
his valuable time was gratuitously bestowed upon her. Early in De- 
cember she appeared somewhat better, the cough however continued 
to keep its firm and fatal hold. 

The sad tidings which reached us of the death of her beloved friend, 
Lady Wyat, deeply affected her spirits. Isabel had just finished a 
letter to her charming. and constant correspondent, when she received 
this melancholy intelligence. 

Towards the middle of the month, the Proprietors of this Magazine 
honoured me by entrusting its management to my hands. After many 
a year of struggle, competence seemed placed within my power,—an 
opportunity had arisen, which we had long and vainly hoped for, to 
revive Her name in the literary world. The Sun seemed to have 
arisen upon us both, but alas! the excitement created on a sensitive 
and finely tuned mind was too muck for her bodily strength; her form 
had wasted fearfully, the spirit that was within burnt as brightly as in 
the days of her health and strength. But, at length, she could sup- 
port the daily toil of rising and coming down stairs nolonger. Sitting 
up in bed, with a portfolio on her knee, to serve the purpose of a desk, 
she continued to exercise her pursuit, even to the last day of her dear 
existence. The final act of her life was a beautiful exemplification of 
her unspotted character, and although averse to obtrude such a sub- 
ject on general readers, I cannot in justice to her Memory, refrain 
from recounting it. A twelvemonth ago,—seeing that I was driven 
almost distracted by pecuniary cares, she wrote to a lady, who, 
although not an intimate acquaintance, had gained Isabel's love and 
respect during their brief encounters—she stated my position, and this 
kind friend, instead of enclosing the £5 which we asked as a loan, 
sent her £10, begging that she would never think of its return till it 
was quite convenient. Months passed away, our joint endeavours 
never enabled us to put by the sum we longed to repay. On Thurs- 
day the 6th of this month, I brought her Ten Sovereigns, earned by 
her pen. 

"Thank God!” she said, ‘‘I never yet broke my word, and I shall 
at length be able to discharge a deep and serious obligation. I am 
too weak to write, do you inclose it, say all for me that you can, bless 
the dear girl in my name, for her considerate kindness—then take 
it to her yourself.” 

I obeyed,—returned and related that I had fulfilled her wish. She 
blessed me, and said that a great weight was removed from her heart. 

A most affectionate note from Miss Heten Favcirt, for she it was 
who had been our friend and benefactress, acknowledging the return, 
and hoping soon to hear better accounts of Isabel’s health, I read to 
the dear sufferer. Her eyes brightened, but with such unearthly 
light, that I saw all my fond hopes for her preservation were about 
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to be destroyed for ever! She continued to talk to me as sensibly as 
ever. 1 supported her beloved head upon my throbbing breast. 

‘* Be firm, dear Benson,” were the last words she uttered, save 
‘Bless thee !”” and, with a long drawn sigh, she yielded up her pure 
spirit into the hands of the God who gave it, and again received it 
in the region of Eternal rest. 

It were vain and intrusive didI attempt to depict the agonies I have 
suffered, and still suffer, Let these plead as some palliation for this 
feeble and imperfect sketch. I could not trust myself to write what I 
know of her Genius and talent, and am spared that attempt by the 
spontaneous tribute, sent me by one who knew her well, and 1s capable 
of appreciating her. My valued friend, Laman Biancuarp, thus 
speaks of her :— 


‘Sad and solemn must be the words in which all who knew Isabel 
Hill would express their sense of the loss they have sustained, To 
the public she never could, under the most favourable circumstances, 
have been truly known. So much of what was elevated in her in- 
tellect, and refined in her moral nature, was apart from her writings— 
inevitably so, because in them it could not find adequate expression. 
She had a very high sense of the duty which woman owes to herself— 
the nicest possible perception of ali the delicacies that compose the 
female character. She shrunk, therefore, naturally from publicity. 
To publish her thoughts seemed to her, in some measure, a violence 
done to the principle which her clear mind recognized as the guiding 
one of her sex, and a boldness inconsistent with the gentle dignity of 
her being. For a woman to be an author—to be anything in public— 
was, as she deemed it probably, to be out of her element. Yet as 
nature gave her the mental power, and circumstances necessarily called 
it into action, she did not shrink from its legitimate exercise, or hesi- 
tate to set down her thoughts in their natural force, honest as old 
Montaigne. They were generally out of the common course; they 
were often entirely original. Her fancy was playful, and capable of 
adapting itself with ready ease to its subject; she had wit of that 
order which is not a mere dexterity in the dislocation of syllables 
and the inversion of words; and besides this, she had that rarest 
quality in the intellectual composition of woman, humour—a quality 
excellent as it is rare, when, as in her case, it is associated with a 
natural refinement. Her manner was always her own—it was not 
a popular one perhaps, because it was new. It was like reading a 
strange handwriting for the first time—a hand moreover somewhat 
cramped ; for her style was quaint, short, pithy—never employing 
three words instead of two—and abounding in abrupt turns, as the 
play of fancy or the windings of thought dictated. It resembled the 
old English prose writings if it resembled any—yet it bore little likeness 
even to them. We have heard it objected to as wanting in simplicity 
and fluency ;—the fact being, that it was only too simple, and that 
its apparent want of fluency was a real absence of false and super- 
fluous decoration. 
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‘* Her poems were cast in the same simple mould, and always con- 
veyed the idea of a mind busied rather about images than words— 
about the richness of form rather than the finery that was to envelope 
it. Yet they were by no means deficient in musical embellishment ; 
and the lover of poetry will find that she has bequeathed to him 
many pure moralities enshrined in a melodious sweetness. As in her 
prose, she never seemed to write a line to fill up, or to complete the 
rhyme; it would puzzle the critic to strike out a verse; she did not 
compose a stanza for sound’s sake. 

‘* Her conversation, however, and when she had health and inciina- 
tion, her letters, revealed her mental qualities more felicitously than 
her writings. Here she was the woman, not the author. You saw 
that a naturally fine mind had been richly cultivated, that an acute 
intellect had observed the world and profited by every opportunity of 
observation ; and that a certain taste and delicacy of tact, regulated 
and gave higher value to a warm and lofty enthusiasm.— But to write 
a criticism is not—at least not now—the office of a friend ; it is that 
office rather, to speak of how gracious a sentiment of friendship her 
heart was capable. It was cordial and unmisgiving. With distin- 
guished persons of her own sex, she formed some friendships that were 
the growth of correspondence alone—or nearly so; for her letters 
were very charming, whether running upon books or society—upon 
pictures or acquaintances—theatres or real life; nor less did they 
attract and charm, when they mingled, as so often they did, the 
gayest and liveliest allusions, with brief but earnest touches of ‘sad- 
dened feeling and of deep reflection. In her letters, as in her conver- 
sation, despondency spoke in a word, cheerfulness and love of hu- 
manity in a volume. She had, as well she might, suffering much 
sickness, her morbid moments ; but her hours were given to the dis- 
charge of the great moral duty—devotion to the good of others—self- 
imposed exertion, and an inspiring trust in its results. This she was, 
and many hearts will long mourn her.” 


My melancholy, but sacred duty is fulfilled. The Cemetery at Old 
Brompton received her precious remains ; two friends who loved and 
respected my lost treasure, supported me on the day when the earth 
received her : the necessity for exertion has been of incalculable advan- 
tage to me,—but where is my counsellor, my truest friend, the follower 
of my fortunes through sun and storm ? ‘Tam left to mourn her loss.— 
She,— 


“ Is in the Grave, and Oh the difference to Me!” 
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Rebieos of the MM*onth. 


The Mind, and other Poems. By Cuartes Swain. Respectfully 
dedicated to Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D., Poet Laureate. Lon- 
don: Tilt and Bogue. [Second notice. ] 


Stress of time, and the hurry of preparation inseparable from a 
new undertaking, would not permit of our doing that full justice to 
the principal poem (the ‘“* Mind”’) in our last Monthly, which its high 
pretensions entitle it to. Accordingly, we contented ourselves merely 
with a notice of the minor poems, from which we printed a few spark- 
ling excerpta. We now propose to grapple with the more important 
matter to be found in the ‘* Mind.” 

To those who have any acquaintance with the private career of 
Swain—with the occupations of life under whose influence—(whose 
detersive influence, we should rather say,)—his poetic genius has 
grown and strengthened, the marvel is, how his imagination could 
flourish and bring forth such fruit as seems only indigenous to the 
sacred retreats of the Muses themselves. "Twas not his lot to be 
reared in the lap of learning. From his infancy he has been familiar 
with the bustle, the turmoil, and the strife, which render the life of him 
who first awakes in the world amidst the din of trade and handicraft, 
one uniform struggle, from the cradle to the grave. We have heard 
of the poet and the painter being united in the same person ; and it 
would be no difficult task to multiply instances wherein, in point of 
excellence, the one was at odds with the other; but we have seldom 
found the highest excellences uf the poet united with the shrewdness 
and address of the man of business. Pope essayed to unite the art of 
poetry with the art of painting. Swain wields the pen of the poet 
with the durin of the engraver. But enough! Although it would 
scarcely be unwelcome to literary curiosity to learn somewhat of the 
biography of our poet, the task jumps not with our present purpose. 
Indeed, in what has fallen from us, we intended merely to let fall a 
hint for the reader’s guidance, that Charles Swain’s works bear no 
evidence of his every-day occupations. Though every inch a man of 
business, he is every inch a poet. Nor have the damp and gloom of 
smoke-exhaling Manchester cast any rust over the brilliancy of his 
imagination, or dimmed the lustre of his genius. Combined with the 
sublimity and grandeur of his numbers, there is a vein of warmth 
and cheerfulness pervading them, which tells us that Plautus did not 
speak for such as he, when he said—“‘ differor, distrahor, diripior, ita 
nubilam mentem animi habeo.” 

If we may be excused the indulgence of a besetting pedantry— 
(and it shall be the last display of our erudition,—for we absolutely 
dread the risk of being damned in the same category with that count- 
less multitude whom Lord Brougham and the Mechanics’ Institutions 
[God forgive them for it] have inundated the world with, and who, 
having obtained a smattering of everything, as a matter of course, dis- 
play it;—on the principle, we presume, of ‘‘omne ignotum pro 
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magnifico !)—if we might be excused this, we say, and an excruciating 
pun upon Horace to boot, we should be rather inclined to exclaim to 


our friend— 


— “ Non omnes eadem mirantur amantque ; 
Carmine tu gaudes (!)” 


Not that there is absolute merriment in his poems, but,—as we gave 
the reader to understand in our last number,—despite the soul-subduing 
atmosphere in which he lives, there is a healthy vein of cheerfulness 
permeating everything he writes. Even in his great poem (for it is 
great) of the ‘“‘ Mind,” there is an intellectual grandeur, cheerful, 
rather than stern,—a sublimity, warm and high-toned rather than 
rigid and statue-like. 

Swain has chosen the Spenserian stanza, as being, we suppose, most 
eligible for the development of his subject. We have called his poem 
an essay in verse ; and such, in truth, it is; not too metaphysical or 
speculative, nor yet too fanciful, or so crowded with imagery to be 
accepted merely for its poetic beauty. The mixture of true religious 
feeling with ethical philosophy and keen logical analysis, gives an ele- 
vation and dignity to his work, which we look for in vain in the pro- 
ductions of men who have laid claim to much higher pretensions. Nor 
is there any lack of polished erudition ; indeed, he must have read 
deeply and extensively, for here and there we find ideas from the Greek 
and Latin poets, not adopted, we are sure, from the shape in which 
they present themselves, but, as it were, insensibly or imperceptibly 
stamped upon the mind, and tincturing it with their hues. His images 
are natural and graceful,—rather the spontaneous emanations of a vivid 
and fertile imagination, than the laboured productions of a skilful 
artist. The development of the mind and its aspect under various in- 
fluences, are traced with consummate skill, and the essay (for such we 
must still persist in calling it) is here and there relieved by short nar- 
ratives of infinite pathos. Here, we are elevated to the grandeur of 
God’s works as displayed in the inscrutable wonders of the heavens ; 
in another place we accompany the poet in a survey of the sublimity 
and beauty of external nature; in another our hearts devoutly join 
him in the calm devotion of a Sabbath morn; and ina fourth we weep 
with him over some touching tale of woe. In a word, we rise from the 
perusal wiser and better men, and (what is more than all the rest) 
better Christians. As may be expected, there are faults here and 
there, but, compared with the general excellence, they are so trifling, 
that to pause for the sake of pointing them out would be but to display 
the arrogance of hypercriticism. Let us rather guide the reader to a 
few of the abundant beauties. 

We cannot commence better than with this noble burst of genuine 
high-souled patriotism :— 


‘Oh my own land ! my beautiful free land !— 
Soil of the gifted—mother of the brave— 
I love the very shells that gem thy strand— 
I gaze with pride upon thy bounding wave : 
Though o’er my head the thunder storm may rave, 
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Thus do I greet the elemental ire— 
Rage on, and strike !—if thou canst find a slave 
A heart that doth not glow with freedom’s fire— 
Strike !—These are Albion’s shores—we bend but to thy sire !”’ 


Next this glowing tribute to art and artists ;— 


“Who may behold the works of Raphael’s hand, 

And feel no mountings of the soul within ; 
Find not his sphere of intellect expand, 
And the creations of the pencil win 
His thoughts towards heaven,—to which they are akin! 
Ennobling his whole being,—touching chords 
Of holiest sweetness,—purifying sin— 
Raising a deathless moral that records 

The majesty of truth, in tints surpassing words ! 


** Hues which are immortalities !—for age, 
That moulders the high hand which gave them birth, 
Consigns to dust the painter, poet, sage, 
Increases but their glory and their worth :— 
They are the gifts which dignify the earth ! 
Exalt humanity, refine, inspire ; 
And lend a charm to grief—a grace to mirth !— 
That wake the finest echoes of the lyre— 

And stir the kindling heart with Hope’s Promethean fire. 


“ What, though pale penury may haunt the spot 
That genius hallows with its earliest flame, 
Correggio lives while princes are forgot— 

The canvass speaks when kingdoms lose their name. 

Where lie the great whose gold was all their fame ‘ 

May costly cenotaph—can sculptured tomb— 

Save titled ashes from oblivion’s claim ?— 

Yet there be names that years may not consume, 
Nor misery corrode—nor death despoil their bloom.” 


Then on the subject of poetry, mark the nice critical and discrimi- 
native powers displayed in the following stanzas. 


“« Spirit of Poesy! whom love first sought 
Beside the founts of truth—the living springs 
Of Beauty infinite :—Spirit of thought, 
Of youth, hope, joy !—Angels array’d thy wings 
In glory, and endow’d thy harp’s bright strings 
With power, with music, and sublimity— 
Enwreath’d thee with immortal offerings— 
Stretch’d out the heavens before thee far and free, 
And sent thy genius forth through all immensity !— 


*‘ First from the mount thou saw’st the sea launch’d wide 
Through the unfathom’d channels of the earth ; 
Thou saw’st the Light flash from Jehovah’s side— 
The primal wonders of the world burst forth ; 
Thou heard’st the Word, that call’d the skies to birth, 
And woke the planets to their watch of years ;— 
Thou heard’st creation sing His boundless worth, 
While like the flashing of ten thousand spears 
Out-sprung the blazing sun amidst the heavenly spheres ! 
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** For ever hast thou been a gift of light,— 
A voice in the eternity of days,— 
A presence in the everlasting sight, 
Soaring where even seraphs fear to gaze— 
Snatching the secret fire of heaven’s own rays— 
Wielding the thunders in thy fearless hold ; 
The awful hand alone, that made thee, stays 
Thy vast ambition—thine aspirings bold,— 
And with its touch of might bids thy wild pinions fold.” 


Next mark how the source of the sublimity and beauty of external 
nature is traced to the influence of mind :— 


*‘ The fine associations of the Mind, 
With their own loveliness, invest each hue 
And form of nature !—Unless thus combined 
With feelings holy—eloquent—and true, 
What were this gorgeous firmament of blue— 
These floating mountains of a vapoury sphere— 
This commonwealth of flowers,—this vast review 
Of worldly splendour, bursting far and near? 
Oh! what were Earth itself, unless the Mind were here? 


“'There’s beauty in the soft, warm, summer morn, 
When leaves are sparkling with the early dew ; 
When birds awake, and buds and flowers are born, 
And the rich sun appears, half trembling, through 
The crimson haze, and dim luxurious blue 
Of the far eastern heav’ns ;—there’s beauty deep 
From mountain-tops to catch the distant view 
Of quiet glen—wood path—wild craggy steep— 

Or cool sequester’d coast where lonely waters sleep. 


“‘ There’s beauty in the noontide atmosphere ; 
When willows bend their graceful bows to meet 
The fountain waters—delicately clear ;— 
When mid-way heaven the wild lark carols sweet : 
There’s beauty in the tender traits which fleet 

I- Along the skiey shores and isles of gold,— 

That seem just formed for holy angels’ feet,— 
Gleaming with gifts of an immortal mould! 

God !—could thy name be lost, while men such scenes behold ! 


“There’s beauty on the quiet lake afar, 

When wild-birds sleep upon its voiceless breast ;— 
The lonely mirror of a single star, 
Pale shining in the solitary west ; 
There’s harmony and beauty in that rest-— 
So placid—stirless—lonely—and so deep— 
We scarcely move, or dare to whisper—lest 
A word should break the magic of that sleep, 

And start the spirit nymphs who watch around it keep !” 


_ What a fine conception follows—‘ Sculpture is Mind enchanted 
into stone,”"—and how excellently carried out :— 


‘Sculpture is Mind enchanted into stone! 
A voiceless record—a mute harmony— 
Omnipotent in grandeur all its own; 
Majestic shrine of a World’s memory ;— 
Whose shadow rises from antiquity 
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Girt by the genius of proud empires dead !— 

All forms heroic, eminent, and free ; 

Spirits, whose good or evil names have shed 
Dishonour or renown upon the earth we tread. 


‘Can it be marble upon which we gaze ?— 
That brow is burning with intelligence ; 
Language alone its melody delays, 
As loth to leave a lip whose excellence 
Surpasseth mortal beauty !—stir not hence,— 
*T will breathe—’twill move—the spell will be unbound 
That chains the magic of its eloquence ; 
Thy heart be ravished with the gifts of sound, 
For, oh! if truth’s on earth—here is Apollo found !— 


“Wonder of Art—Immortal statue—Thou, 

Whom the transcendent genius of man 
Endow’d with glory !—unto thee we bow, 
Thou look’st indeed eternal !—here we can 
Compress all loveliness into one span 
Of inspiration—’tis the glance, the mould, 
The impress of divinity !—began 
And finished, ere the glorious thought grew cold 

That gave the Sun-God birth,—and bade the world, behold !” 


Then these sublime stanzas on Astronomy :— 


“‘ Ascend the spheres to yonder world remote— 
Millions of leagues beyond the race of thought, 
And from Uranus bid thy fancy note 
The Sun—a speck ;—this giant globe as nought 
In the immense of space—as though unwrought! 
Its pomp of thrones ahd titles—where are they ?— 
If Power allures thee, here it should be sought, 
Here, where the movements of the heavens convey 
Truths ’neath whose calm rebuke Man’s theories decay. 


** The architects of intellectual worlds,— 
Mortal imagination ne’er contained 
The opening grandeur which yon vault unfurls ; 
Yet Newton’s mind that wondrous frame explained, 
Revealed the secret influence which retained 
The planets in their orbits :—his bold hand 
The gloomy gates of superstition chained, 
The boundless firmament triumphant spann’d, 
And traversed without chart the Works which God had plann’d! 


** Then, in the glorious company of spheres, 
Confess His glory who conceived their birth !— 
Let not the splendour which around appears 
Eclipse the splendour whence they drew their worth ; 
Nor let proud Earth hide Him who made the Earth ! 
Who, in supreme intelligence enthroned, 
Called Nature forth from dark and utter dearth. 
No !—still ’mongst human errors unatoned— 
In God’s Creations still be never God disown’d!” 


Scarcely less powerful are the following lines on the attributes and 
influence of Science :— 
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«« And thou, whose spirit walks the firmament, 
Speeding her track where human sight must fade ; 
Inspiring Science! to whose arm is lent 
A skill no earthly rival ere displayed : 
Oh !—who, save thou, bright Science, hath essay’d 
To measure space, and sound the depths of time ; 
Snatch unregarded knowledge from the shade ; 
Direct the winds,—ascend the spheres sublime,— 
Or search the mines of thought through every age and clime. 


“Thou, true Prometheus !—that endow’st the rude 
Inanimate materials of the earth, 
With motion—order—power !—that hast endued 
With a perpetual life, with active worth, 
The meaner things that ’neath the soil have birth !— 
Opening new worlds for mental enterprise ;— 
Revealing riches, where before lay dearth !— 
Who may discern where thy vast limit lies, 

Who count thy works to come, thy future victories?” 


What can be more beautiful in conception that these two stanzas :— 


‘** A glorious object breasts the stately main !— 
A winged wonder of the sunny air !— 
With loveliness to make a seraph vain,— 
With strength the armament of kings to bear ; 
To front the tempest in his treacherous lair, 
And dash the ruin, smiling, from her wings !— 
Oh gaze upon her, looks she not most fair 
Of all terrestrial, perishable things, 
Save only that which from the eternal Godhead springs? 


“Onward to distant climes—romantic lands— 
Where’er the glowing waves of ocean roll, 
The queenly ship conveys her wide commands 
From realm to realm—from pole to utmost pole— 
Reckless of heanw—ciidiee control— 
She seems the agent of a throne divine ; 
A living creature with a dauntless soul,— 
A form in which the finer powers combine,— 
And, Science, this great gift—this noble work is thine !—” 


Finally, what a balmy freshness and soul-comforting in the follow- 
ing lines on ‘* Prayer” :— 


“‘ Prayer on the waters,—o’er the wintry sea 
Where, like a spire, the lonely mast appears 
Lifting the seaman’s thoughts to Deity !— 
Prayer on the waters! Prayer to Him who hears 
All human wrongs,—all human sorrow cheers ;— 
Prayer the best anchor of a soul deprest ;— 
Though sunk in doubt the shipwreck’d spirit fears 
The grave to come, with horrors unconfest ;— 
Yet shall that anchor save clasped to a drowning breast. 


** Morn, noon, or eve—oh, Sea!—solemn or wild, 
I list the myriad echoes of thy tongue— 
Thy first low matin to the morning mild, 
Thy chorus to the sun-god, deep and strong, 
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Thy lonely vesper to the starry throng :— 
The poetry of waters !—blending free 
All harmonies of beauty, grace, and song !— 
Awakening thoughts of melodies to be 
Beyond thy sounding shore, thou reverential sea !’’ 


Our extracts have extended to a considerable length—to a greater 
length, in fact, than we originally intended ; but it seemed necessary 
in some measure to justify our eulogium ; and we are under no appre- 
hension that our readers will either quarrel with the rich and rare 
things we have set before them, or deny that merit to the ‘* Mind” 
which it is so eminently entitled. It is a poem as surely destined - 
engage the attention of future ages, as it is an honour to that in which 
we live. 


Select English Poetry, for the Use of Schools. Third Edition. 
Jackson and Walford. 


Or this neat pocket volume we have only to observe, that we envy the 
young eyes that will peruse, and the young hearts that will enjoy a 
book so worthy of their attention, both in, and out of school. 


Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland, Part 10. Virtue, Ivy Lane. 


Four line engravings, and twelve pages of letter-press, for a couple of 
shillings! We remember hearing a cynical old fellow exclaim, on 
reading the well-known axiom, ‘* Virtue is its own Reward,” ‘* Yes, 
and the only reward it gets!’’ We trust such is not the case with the 
Virtue now before us. He deserves ample guerdon for the pains he 
bestows to supply the present generation with cheap and elegant 
periodicals. 

Of the letter-press we must content ourselves with remarking, that 
Mr. N. P. Willis tells what he has to narrate in his accustomed vein 
of pleasant gossip. 

We do not-admire the iliustration of Glengariff Inn, but we can 
speak in terms of honest commendation of the other views. Ruins at 
Cashel, and at Sligo, are beautifully drawn ; the Moonlight Scene at 
the Falls of Ballyshannon, an absolute gem. 


Canadian Scenery. Part 19. Virtue. 


Tue same artist, (whose name, by the way, we omitted above,) Mr. 
W. H. Bartlett, and Mr. Willis, are employed on this series also. 

The Engraver of the ‘* Citadel of Kingston” has, unintentionally, 
doubtless, given to the water the appearance of ice; itis deficient in 
transparency, or to call in * alliteration’s artful aid,” it lacks liquidity. 
The view of the gallery attached to the house of Mr. Sheriti, over- 
looking the Ottawa, should be looked at, whilst a musical snuff-box 
gently | gave forth the sweet notes of the ‘* Boat song.” Judging from 
the exterior of the mansion, we should ‘ guess that the Bos was ever- 
lasting handsomely located, and had a water-right that flogs all 
"Kenedy we reckon.” 
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English Ecclesiastical History. Part 9. Virtue. 


A sranpDarp and exceedingly valuable work. This Part is rich in in- 
teresting details; containing accounts of the persecutions so cruelly 
heaped upon the Lord Cobham, in our Fifth Harry’s day. The manly 
defence of this nobleman, and his escape from the Tower; also some 
startling particulars relating to the celebrated John Huss, 

We cannot refrain from quoting the following passage : our readers, 
to enjoy it as we do, should see the curious reprint of an antique 
wood-cut, illustrating the subject. This modern antique alone is worth 
the price of the number. 


“In this epistle of Pope John above prefixed, forasmuch as mention is 
made of a certain council before holden at Rome (which was four years be- 
fore), against the articles and books of John Wickliff, it shall not be imper- 
tinent, nor out of purpose, to repeat a certain merry history, and worthy 
otherwise to be noted, written by Nicholas Clemangis, of a certain spirit 
which ruled the popish councils: his words are these— 

“* The same pope called a council at Rome about four years before, at the 
earnest suit of divers men; and a mass of the Holy Ghost being said at the 
entrance into the said council, according to the accustomed manner, the 
council being set, and the said John sitting highest in a chair prepared for 
him for that purpose ; behold, an ugly and dreadful owl, or, as the common 
proverb is, the evil sign of some mischance of death to follow, coming out of 
the back half of him, flew to and fro, with her evil favoured voice, and 
standing upon the middle beam of the church, cast her staring eyes upon 
the pope sitting. ‘The whole company began to marvel to see the night 
crow, which is wont to abide no light, how he should, in the mid-day, come 
in the face of such a multitude ; and judged, not without cause, that it was 
an ill-favoured token. ‘ For behold,” said they (whispering one in another's 
ear), “‘ The spirit appeareth in the shape of an owl.” And as they stood be- 
holding one another, and advising the pope, scarcely could they keep their 
countenance for laughter. John himself, upon whom the owl stedfastly 
looked, blushing at the matter, began to sweat, and to fret and fume with 
himself, and not finding by what other means he might solve the matter, 
being so confused, dissolving the council, rose up and departed. After that 
there followed another session: in the which the owl again, after the man- 
ner aforesaid, although, as I believe, not called, was present, looking sted- 
fastly upon the bishop; whom he beholding to be come again, was more 
ashamed than he was before, and justly, saying he could no longer abide the 
sight of her, and commanded that she should be driven away with bats and 
shoutings. But she, being afraid neither with their noise, neither with an 
thing else, would not away until that, with the strokes of the sticks whic 
were thrown at her, she fell down dead before them all. This I learned of a 
faithful friend, who at the same time came to Rome: the which thing I 
scarcely crediting for the rareness of the matter, he affirmed by his oath, 
that it was most certain and true: adding, moreover, that all there present 
were much offended, and did greatly deride that council called for such a 
purpose; and by little and little the council was dissolved, nothing done 
there, as he saith.’ ”’ 


A sweet engraving of ‘‘ Turin and the Plains of Piedmont,” and 
numerous spirited wood-cuts, increase the value of this publication. 
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On the Production of Isinglass on the Coast of India. By T. F. 
Royte, M.D., F.R.S., &c. W.H. Allen and Co. 


Just as we imagined, two hours after midnight, that we might fairly 
rest our eyes from the fatigue consequent on having passed them over, 
we know not how many, trillions of billions of letters, both in type and 
MS., we found one pamphlet on our table which remained to be 
noticed. ‘* Well,” said we, with a suspiration, half sigh, half yawn, 
“What is this about? Isinglass!” At the very name we were, 
like Marcellus and Bernardo on their midnight watch, 


** Distilled almost to jelly.” 


Turning over the pages we came to this somnulent conclusion, that 
neither praise nor blame of ours would be cared for by the gp 
dwelling on the Coast of India, so we wisely determined to draw on 
our nightcap, and e’er we fell asleep, applied to Doctor Royle the line 
of somebody, we were too weary to remember the Poet’s name, 
but our exclamation was as sincere as it was applicable, 





** Good luck to your Fishing ! ” 


England, in the Nineteenth Century. Northern Division, Part I. 
How and Parsons, Fleet Street. 


- Tus number of the truly National work, named as above, is devoted 


’ 


to the “ History of Lancashire ;’’a most important district in our won- 
derful and dearly loved country. A charming view of Lancaster, and 
a well-engraved map of the county, precede the letter-press ; wood- 
cuts are profusely scattered through the pages, devoted not only to 
the principal objects of interest in the natural and architectural fea- 
tures of the locality, but elaborate and carefully finished drawings of 
the machinery employed in our justly celebrated Cotton Factories. 

We have often felt that a rude sketch rendered any object depicted 
more palpable than pages of description ; but these admirably executed 
designs are really beyond praise. ‘They bring before us so clearly, and 
so convincingly, the wonders of the loom, the marvellous powers of 
the Cotton Mill! 

The printed portion is marked by that perspicuity and simplicity so 
essential in the explanation of the complicated mechanism under con- 
sideration. 

The following extract, so intimately connected with the revenues of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, cannot fail to excite consi- 
derable interest. 


** Having thus briefly touched upon two or three subjects connected with 
the county generally, which cannot well be attached to the description of any 
articular locality, we have only to add that the Duchy and Palatinate of 
ncaster include estates and property out of that county. This Duchy was 
given at the Conquest to Roger de Poitou, and by subsequent forfeiture came 
into the possession of the crown. Henry III. appointed his youngest son 
Earl of Lancaster. Passing afterwards through several hands, the Duchy 
and estates were ultimately vested in Edward IV. as Duke of Lancaster, 
being settled by act of parliament upon the prince and his heirs for ever. 
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Considerable additions were made to the possessions of the Duchy by 
Henry VIII. out of the estates he seized at the dissolution of the monas- 
teries; but this situation of things did not long continue, since succeeding 
monarchs greatly deteriorated the property by granting leases. ‘The larger 
part consists at present of what are called the forests of Myerscough, Full- 
wood, Blaesdale, Wyersdale, and Quernmore, all in the northern part of the 
county, containing respectively, 2200, 907, 9000, 20,000, and 3000 acres. 
“The Duchy of Lancaster, being a County Palatine, or, in other words, 
possessing royal privileges, contains a Court of Chancery founded by Ed- 
ward III., having an equity jurisdiction within the palatinate. The appoint- 
ments of all officers, and even of the sheriffs, emanate from the Duchy.” 


The description of the spot where 
“Merchants most do congregate,” 


is worthy of especial notice: 


“The Exchange is the first great object of curiosity to a visitor of Man- 
chester. It stands at the lower end of Market-street, which is the best 
street in the town, and not unworthy of ranking as a provincial Regten- 
street : the front is a semicircle of ample dimensions, erected in a bold but 
chaste style, and surrounded by an open space, which enables the visitor to 
appreciate the noble proportions of the building. ‘The lower part of the 
building is almost exclusively occupied by the room in which the merchants 
meet ; its area is more than four thousand square feet, and it is lighted prin- 
cipally by a semicircular dome. The Exchange may be regarded as the parlia- 
ment house of the lords of cotton; it is their legislative assembly: the affairs 
of the executive are entrusted to a smaller body, which meets in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, located in a different part of the town. This parliament 
assembles every ‘'uesday, and the attendance is greatest about one o’clock, 
being the hour of ‘high change.’ There is perhaps no part of the world 
in which so much is done and so little said in the same space of time. A 
stranger sees nothing at first but a collection of gentlemen with thoughtful 
intelligent faces, who converse with each other in laconic whispers, supply 
the defects of words by nods and signs, move noiselessly from one part of 
the room to another, guided as if by some hidden instinct to the precise per- 
son in the crowd with whom they have business to transact. A phrenolo- 
gist will nowhere meet such a collection of decidedly clever heads; and the 
physiognomist who declared that he could find traces of stupidity in the 
faces of the wisest philosophers, would be at a loss to find any indication of 
its presence in the countenances assembled on the Exchange at Manchester. 
Genius appears to be not less rare than folly; the characteristic features of 
the meeting collectively and individually, are those of talent in high working 
order. Whether trade be brisk or dull, ‘ high change’ is equally crowded, 
and the difference of its aspect at the two periods is sufficiently striking. In 
a times, every man on change seems as if he belonged to the commu- 
nity of dancing dervishes, being utterly incapable of remaining for a single 
second in one place: it is the principle of a Manchester man, that ‘ nought 
is done while aught remains to do;’ let him but have the opportunity, and 
he will undertake to supply all the markets between China and Peru, and 
will be exceedingly vexed if he has lost an opportunity of selling some yarn 
at Japan on his way. When trade is dull, the merchants and factors stand 


motionless as statues, or move about as slowly as if they followed a funeral ; 
the look of eagerness is exchanged for that of dogged obstinacy : it seems to 
say, ‘My mind is made up to lose so much, but I am resolved to lose no 
more.’ An increase of sternness and inflexibility accompanies the decline of 
the Manchester trade, and foreigners declare that the worst time to expect a 
bargain is a season of distress. ‘High change’ lasts little more than an 
hour; after the clock has struck two the meeting gradually melts away, and 
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before three the building is as silent and deserted as one of the catacombs of 
Egypt.” 


After conquering, as a matter of duty, the comprehensive accounts 
of wheels, spindles, frames, and other somewhat dry subjects, our eyes 
glanced with delight on the incident we shall now quote, as one of the 
many proofs of how much *“ Romance ”’ there is in ‘‘ Real Life.” 


“There are a number of book-stalls in Manchester. One of great cele- 
brity stood near the entrance into Salford, which is now chiefly remembered 
on account of its connexion with an interesting personal history we shall take 
the liberty to narrate, suppressing, for obvious reasons, the name of the 
hero. 

“‘ Some thirty or forty years ago, a young carpenter, in a Welch county, was 
drawn for the militia; he had no taste for a soldier’s life, with its great dan- 
gers and small pay. In addition to the ordinary mysteries of his own trade, 
he had acquired great skill in turning, was a tolerable wheelwright, and 
when no more experienced workman could be had, was found able to mend 
the machinery of a mill, and even to suggest some mechanical improvements 
which his neighbours were too obstinate to adopt. After a very brief period 
of service he deserted and came to London, where he obtained employment in 
a lathe manufactory. Here he soon became conspicuous for his mechanical 
skill, and the ingenuity of his contrivances to diminish labour and perfect 
the machines he constructed. While he was rapidly advancing in the con- 
fidence of his employer and the estimation of his comrades, he happened to 
meet in the street a sergeant belonging to his former regiment, by whom he 
was recognized. It was necessary for him to quit London in order to escape 
the consequences of his desertion; he sought shelter and employment in 
several provincial towns, and at length came to Manchester. He had no 
acquaintances in the town, and was for some time unable to procure work; 
during this interval of reluctant leisure, his attention was attracted by the 
sight of some mathematical books on the old stall in Salford ; he stopped to 
look at them, entered into conversation with the proprietor, who was an in- 
telligent humorist, and soon inspired him with an interest in his fortunes. 

“One morning, as the adventurer went to consult his friend at the book- 
stall on his chances of obtaining employment, a gentleman came up to pur- 
chase some work on practical mechanics. As he turned over the plates, 
which appeared very complex, he got a little puzzled, and said to himself in 
a half-whisper, ‘1 cannot understand this!’ His perplexity and anxiety were 
so evident that the young stranger was induced to come to his assistance ; 
he explained the diagrams in such lucid and simple language, that the gen- 
tleman was prompted to inquire into his history. The tale was soon told; 
and the keeper of the book-stall added to it, that since the young man had 
come to Manchester he had been very anxious to procure work, and that he 
had employed the interval in the study of mathematics. 

“* Do you understand anything of the management of lathes, young man?’ 
asked the gentleman. 

“« Yes, sir, for lathe-making was the business in which I was engaged.’ 

“** Well; come to my house to-morrow. I have got down a lathe from 
one of the first makers in London, but owing to some peculiarities in its 
construction, I fear that I cannot easily find a person qualified to set it 
up.’ 

Pe On the morrow the young man went at the appointed time to the house 
of his new employer. ‘The lathe was unpacked, and he at once recognized it 
as one of his own construction. He mentioned the fact to the gentleman, 
and identified his work by specifying some private marks on the machinery. 
When his task was accomplished, the young man solicited and obtained leave 
to try some experiments on turning spindles. He produced some specimens 
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so obviously superior to the spindles then in use, that his patron was in- 
duced to advance him a sum sufficient to set him up in the turnery busi- 
ness. ‘The new spindles were soon eagerly sought ; their maker at the same 
time gained opportunities of becoming acquainted with the several processes 
of a cotton mill, and as he studied them, improvement after improvement 
was opened to his mind. His fame as a mechanist rapidly increased; men 
of wealth sought a partnership with the man of talent; capital was supplied 
to carry out the suggestions of ingenuity ; and at the present moment the 
hero of this history is at the head of an establishment, the fame of which 
extends through both hemispheres. After having heard this history, it was 
impossible to avoid feeling some regret for the disappearance of the old book- 


stall in Salford.” 


We have only to reiterate our cordial good wishes that the pub- 
lishers may reap an ample reward for the labour, anxiety, and prodi- 
gious Outlay, consequent on this undertaking, which ought to transmit 
their names to a grateful posterity. 


Lays and Lyrics. By Captain Cuartes Gray, Royal Marines. 
Menzies, Edinburgh ; Tilt and Bogue. 


Witn becoming modesty the gallant author assures his readers that 
he should not have ventured on publishing the present work, but in 
compliance with the earnest solicitations of his friends and brother 
officers; and he affixes an extraordinary document, in the form of a 
‘‘ Round Robin,” addressed to him on the subject of giving his effu- 
sions to the world. This fac-simile may be fairly considered as a 
Marine curiosity ; it is composed of almost every variety to be found 
in the Calligraphic art, from the legible, old fashioned sign-manual of 
veterans, down to that pretty crow-quill hand which can be attained 
by paying a ‘‘ Professor” a guinea, for six lessons. 

But, as Sir Lucius O’Trigger observes, when endeavouring to deci- 
pher the hieroglyphics of his ‘* Delia,” 


“When affection guides the pen, he must be a brute who finds fault with 
the style ;” 


so we will not hazard another word about the Round Robin, but pro- 
ceed to state that Captain Gray's laudable ambition is, to ‘‘ occupy a 
niche, however humble, in the same Temple with Ramsay, Ferguson, 
and Burns.” It is evident that the last of the three poets named was 
the especial favourite of our author, for many of his best productions 
are in direct imitation of the Ayrshire Bard. Take for example this 
specimen :— 
GENTLE ANN. 
Arr.—* Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch.”’ 
‘* Gallants a’, beware o’ Annie! 
Gallants a’, beware o’ Annie! 


Love’s deep wyle lurks in her smile, 
Her ilka glance is far frae cannie! 


I saw her in the magic dance ; 

While light as fay she glided thro’ it, 
Frae her black een she cuist a glance, 
And lang and sair my heart will rue it. 
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Gallants a’, beware o’ Annie, &c. 

Her raven locks dark clustering hung, 
In ringlets o’er her neck and bosom ; 
Her teeth were orient pearls strung, 
Her lips the rose’s openin’ blossom! 


Gallants a’, beware o’ Annie, &c. 

But O! what rapture when she sung 

O’ some sad lover—lone—despairing ; 

Such touching strains flowed frae her tongue, 
Nae syren e’er was sae ensnaring. 


Gallants a’, beware o’ Annie, &c. 

O ne’er was breathed sae sweet a lay! 
Still o’er the notes my memory lingers ; 
As swelled the strain—syne died away 
Like harp strings touched by fairy fingers. 





Gallants a’, beware o’ Annie, &c. 

Such was the genty, gentle Ann— 

As, vision bricht, she passed afore me ; 
Love followed fast—that fae to man! 
And cuist his witchin’ glamour o’er me. 


Gallants a’, beware o’ Annie, &c. 

Since that sweet night nae rest hae I— 
I think, I speak, I dream about her ; 
To win her favour I maun try, 

For O! I canna live without her!” 


Or this:- - 
O I HAE SEEN THE WILD FLOWERS BLAW. 
Arr.— The Skylark’s matin Chime.” 


“*O! I hae seen the wild flowers blaw, 
And gentle Spring returning ; 
O I hae seen the sere leaves fa’, 
And Nature clad in mourning ; 
But then, e’en then, my heart was licht, 
I knew nor care nor sorrow, 
For Fancy painted a’ things bricht, 
And Hope smiled on the morrow. 


But, wae’s my heart! nor flowers may blaw, 
And fleeting seasons vary— 

I only mark the leaves that fa’ 

Around the grave o’ Mary !— 

The moaning winds o’” Winter rise, 

And on the ear come swelling ; 

And crisp, and cauld, the cranreuch lies 
Upon her lonely dwelling !” 


The following is quaintly descriptive of an annoyance to which 
Marine officers are not exclusively liable—we speak from expe- 
rience :— 





HOLY STONES. 


“ Those iy stones—those holy stones— 
Full well I know their horrid tones ; 


For o’er my head in life’s young morn, 
My ears were by their discord torn! 
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Those hours have passed—how swift !—away, 
And many a heart that then was gay, 

Now darkly dwells with Davy Jones, 

And hears no more those holy stones ! 


And so ’twill be when I am gone, 
Those horrid stones will still rub on, 
And jolly tars, in surly tones, 

Blast buckets, brooms, and holy stones ! 


When with the peep of early dawn, 
Along the deck they’re rudely drawn, 
Who, undisturbed, can lie and hear 
Such grating sounds assail his ear ? 


O then they come on our hours of rest, 
Like the nightmare on a sick man’s breast, 
And the spirit of dreams in a moment flies, 
As we wake to this world’s realities ! 


Sure every stage of this mortal life, 

With petty miseries is rife ; 

But toothach—headach—a sick man’s groans, 
Are nought to the rubbing of holy stones!” 


In all kindly feeling towards the Captain, we must tell him that, his 
“« Epitaph on a Subaltern,” beginning thus, 


“ Here lies, exempt from noise and folly, 
One clep’d in sailor phrase—a Jolly,’ 


does not please us half so well as one which we read many a long year 
past in a churchyard near Portsmouth ; thus it ran :— 


“* Here lies retired from warlike scenes, 
A First Lieutenant of Marines, 
Who long enjoyed both Peace and Plenty, 
On board the good ship Bene-venté ! ” 


A portrait of Captain Gray, (with a back ground of a column and 
drapery, those hacknied objects !) is attached to the volume ; a sweetly 
picturesque vignette adorns the title page, and the work is brought 
out with all due attention to paper, type, and binding. We conclude 
by cordially wishing the author many years of happiness in his retire- 
ment, and speedy promotion to the fiends he has left in that highly 
distinguished, but strangely neglected, corps, the Royal Marines. 


Heber. Records of the Poor. Lays from the Prophets, §c. By 
Tomas Race, Esq. Longman and Co. 


A sMALL volume of only two hundred and thirty-six pages, but con- 
taining stronger evidences of fancy, taste, and vigour, than shelves full 
of the outpourings of the majority of our modern rhymsters. Mr. 
Ragg is a poet of the very first-rate order, gifted with a facility of 
clothing his thoughts in appropriate and elegant phrase ; he displays a 
taste so pure and chaste, as to insure the admiration of his readers. 
His must be a mind of no ordinary calibre, there are such striking 
evidences of deep reflection, charitable, noble thoughts, and the holiest 
emotions, apparent in all he writes. It is enough for him to select a 
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subject, he embraces it at once with the vigour of a true poet, and the 
spirit of a Christian. Though a deep and profound thinker, he is no 
Mystic ; all he says appeals direct to the heart, unaided by metaphy- 
sical adornment. 

Mr. Ragg has already received just tributes of admiration from 
Doctor Southey, James Montgomery, and other competent judges ; 
our weak words can be of Jittle value to him, still we cannot refrain 
from expressing the delight afforded by (we confess a somewhat 
hurried) perusal of his valuable little book. We shall read it word for 
word, again and again, well assured that in so doing we shall not only 
have much satisfaction, but derive vast and cheering comfort. The 
touching beauties of his volume may again draw tears from our eyes, 
but such are precious drops. The principal portion of the book is oc- 
cupied by a sacred poem, entitled ‘‘ Heber,’’ named after the leading 
personage of the story, but in no way connected with the late pious 
Bishop of Calcutta. John Milton, were he in the flesh, might proudly 
claim the author as a kindred soul. 

Some graceful Miscellaneous Poems precede the chief subject. 
“Records of the Poor,” full of tenderness and kindly sympathy 
follow. We select from the former the following, not so muchas a spe- 
cimen of Mr. Ragg’s powers, but because we know its truth :— 


“COME TO THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 


** Come to the house of mourning, 
Thou who art young in years ; 
Come feast upon ‘ the joy of grief,’ 
The smiles that burst through tears ; 
For there’s a chaste delight in woe, 
To noisy mirth unknown ; 
And all our purest bliss below 
In briny tears is sown. 


Come to the house of mourning, 
Thou in the prime of days, 

Whose heart has felt the stings of grief 
Amidst life’s chequered ways : 

The young, the bright, the beautiful, 
Are vanishing away ; 

And they demand a passing tear,— 
Then here thy tribute pay. 


Come to the house of mourning, 
Thou of the hoary hair, 
Whose leaf is sered by death’s keen blast, 
Whose withered trunk is bare ; 
Here let thy spirit plume its wings 
For brighter worlds than this ;— 
Come sow in tears of sorrow, then, 
To reap eternal bliss.” 


In conclusion, we must add that, by the especial permission of that 
‘pious and exemplary woman, Adelaide, Queen Dowager of England, 
the work is inscribed to Her Excellent Majesty. 
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Book of the Poets. Chaucer to Beattie. Scott, Webster and Geary. 


A beautiful volume, rich in extracts from our native Bards, and 
illustrated by forty-five engravings, by C. Heath, Davenport, Rolls, 
Archer, Finden, Cook, &c. &c., from the designs of Corbould, Uwins, 
Hamilton, Mills, Gainsborough, Hughes, Archer, Claude Lorraine, 
Domenichino and others. 

Of these we can speak. Time has so long hallowed the writings 
they embellish, it would amount to presumption did we suffer a syllable 
to escape us. ‘* The Combat of St. George with the Dragon,” is a bold 
and spirited transcript from the well known painting. ‘‘ Angels con- 
veying a Blessed Spirit to Heaven,” is touchingly simple, and grace- 
fully treated. ‘* The Desertion of Ariadne,” faithfully represents the 
agony of the heroine. ‘* Hudibras and Ralpho,” capitally comic! 
—The artist must, we think, have paid frequent visits to the Adelphi. 
Yates’s grotesque figure and face has perhaps been the living lay- 
figure for both portraits. ‘* The Shipwreck.” Against our own white 
cliffs a noble vessel has met this calamity. It is a lovely little pic- 
ture. ‘* Canvas of a Candidate at an Election,” elaborately finished. 
“The Poet expressing his Dislike of Dependence upon Statesmen,” 
tells its story cleverly. ‘‘ Family Expiring under Pestilence,” a won- 
derful and fearfully appalling picture. ‘* The Water Spirit,” may be 
regarded as a warning to those who indulge in Spirits and water. The 
final vignette called ‘“‘ The Minstrel Boy” reminds us forcibly of the 
early portraits of that clever actor, our estimable friend George Bartley. 

A concise Biography is affixed to many of the Extracts, and the 
work is preceded by an Essay*on English Poetry. 


Book of the Poets. Nineteenth Century. Same Publisher. 


A companion volume to the foregoing, brought out with the same 
liberality on the part of the Publishers, as regards copper-plates, paper, 
type, binding, &c. Names 


‘** Familiar in our mouths as household words,” 


are to be found in this handsome book. But-—-and we have an inve- 
terate dislike to say or write a word in dispraise—we think the Editor 
has not been sufficiently judicious in his selection of the specimens, 
more especially towards the latter part of the volume. Jf a place be 
found for the Hon. Mrs. Norton, why not make room for Lady E. J. 
Wortley? What has poor Lady Flora Hastings done, to be again 
dragged before the public, and in the character of a Poet? Bya 
proper curtailment of many of the pieces printed, space might, and 
ought, to have been left for other names. Why omit notice of such 
true children of genius, as Laman Blanchard, The Tennysons, Wade; 
John Hamilton (Reynolds), our valued correspondent Charles Swain, 
and others; including one name we will not add, though we know it 
were worthy to rank with any Soul of Song that ever breathed.—But 
to more pleasing duty, that of praise— 

Corbould’s pencil furnishes a majority of the subjects of illustration. 
Our English Morland, with two illustrious foreign artists, Vandervelde 
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and Hobbima, supply the rest. The same Engravers are employed 
as on the last named; a sufficient guarantee for excellence. ‘‘ The 
Rejected Poet” should be contemplated by every Literary aspirant. 
What volumes might be written on the contrasted bearing of the 
Patron and the man of letters. ‘‘ The Quack Nurse,” appears to be 
taking such proper care of the child, that a Duck of a Nurse would be 
an equally appropriate name. ‘‘ Seizure of Atahualpa by the Spa- 
niards,” reminds us of those things seen on the stage through a cloud 
of red, blue, or green fire, with the instrumental aid of a brass band, 
called Tableaux! ‘‘ The cold Beauty of the Harem,’’ looks ‘ tender 
and profane too, o’ my conscience.”” ‘‘ A Sea Piece”’ is full of life, 
the craft well defined, the water sparkling and agitated. ‘‘ The Exe- 
cution of Louis XVI.” is a marvellous little gem; although the figures 
require to be viewed through the medium of a glass, the contour of 
the unfortunate and murdered monarch is preserved. ‘* The Benevo- 
lent Man” presents a happy disposition of light and shade. 


Court and City, a Comedy, by R. B. Peake, Esq. Cumberland and 
, Son, 


The play-going public, and the Readers of our Dramatic Literature 
have been, for many years past, under vast obligations to Richard 
Brinsley Peake. Had he written ‘‘ The Duel,” only, his name must 
have been enrolled with those of Colman, Farquhar, Garrick, and 
others who have gained deathless fame by catering for ‘‘ the harmless 
pleasures of the people.’”’ But Peake has not confined himself to 
broad humour solely. There are situations and characters in many 
of his productions, bearing evidence of a heart filled to the brim with 
Charity and Good Will to all men. Take his ‘‘ Climbing Boy” for in- 
stance—a more perfect illustration of all that is loveable, under the 
rudest, and at first sight, repulsive exterior, cannot be found than in 
that original conception, Jack Rag. Those who remember its im- 
personation by the late John Reeve, will, we feel certain, agree with 
us. Peake did much, very much for the ‘‘ At Homes” of Charles 
Mathews. ‘‘ Mat” was a keen observer of human peculiarities, but 
required his perceptions to be arranged for narration, in words over 
which he na not the command. The crudest outline furnished, 
by him, was put into form by the Peakes, Smiths, Pooles, and 
others, who knew how 


**To point a moral, and adorn a tale!” 


and delivered at his little Board of Green Cloth, by the great Come- 
dian in their amended form, were sure to elicit from his auditors the 
heartiest laughter and applause. We are told that many of these 
improved versions are gravely set forth as matters of fact in the so 
called ‘‘ Memoir,” a book, as opposite in its tone and character, from 
the feelings which animated the amiable and noble-hearted subject, as 
Darkness is to Light. 

But to return to our valued Friend Peake. From two nearly obso- 
lete comedies— Mrs. Sheridan’s ‘‘ Discovery,” and the “‘ Tender Hus- 
band,” by Sir Richard Steele, he has concocted a sound acting play, 
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which for many a night delighted the lieges at Covent Garden Theatre. 
In his brief preface the adapter acknowledges his obligations to the 
Performers (Mesdames Nesbit, Tayleure, W. Lacy, and C. J. Ma- 
thews; Messrs. Farren, Bartley, Harley, Cooper, F. Matthews, and 
C. J. Mathews, were included in the cast), and also returns thanks 
for the attention paid by the Management to the production, or 
‘getting up” of his play, concluding with the following versified ex- 
planation of his views, ‘‘ extracted from the intended Prologue.” 


“ A skilful Cook this useful art will boast, 
To hash and mince, as well as boil and roast. 
Our Cook to-night, has for our fare made bold, 
To hash a piece of venison that was cold. 
With knife prepared to slice five acts with zeal, 
To make it keen, he sharpened it on Steele ; 
But finding that some portions were too coarse, 
He mingled Frances Sheridan’s sweet sauce. 
These two old plays could ne’er be singly seen, 
So he has dished them in the same tureen. 
So formerly, logicians grave relate, 
‘ Two negatives, affirmative create.’ 
If you will relish—crown’d is his earnest wish, 
And venison hashed, you’ll own a savoury dish. 
If you the fare dislike, our Cook, quite nettled, 
Will be compelled to own—his hash is settled !”’ 


Telegraphic Railways. W. F. Cooxe, Esq. Simpkin and Marshall. 


This pamphlet is from the pen of Mr. Cooke, already favourably 
known in the scientific world as the introducer of the Electric Tele- 
graph to this country, and who, in conjunction with Professor Wheat- 
stone, has reduced it to a system as effective in practice as it is simple 
in theory. The object of the Author will be best understood by the 
perusal of this extract :— 

“‘ Two objects are sought in the following pages. The first, is to add to 
the safety and efficiency of Railway communication, by means not more, but 
less, expensive than those now adopted. ‘The second is, to overcome some 
objections to the formation of auxiliary single Lines, by suggestions calcu- 
lated to give them the safety and efficiency now supposed to be exclusively 
within the reach of double Lines.” 

At the present moment, when fatal Railway accidents are things 
of daily occurrence, often, alas! attended with loss of life or limb, the 
first object of Mr. Cooke is a desideratum of no slight importance. 
The enormous expense attendant on the construction of double lines 
would be avoided, if, as by Mr. Cooke's showing, single lines can be 
rendered more safe and efficient. Many sound and valuable remarks 
upon the liability to accident on Railways under their present forma- 
tion are given by the writer, who also shows how these may be reduced 
to a minimum, by the adoption of the Electric Telegraph, and the re- 
linquishing of double lines. 

We recommend this work to Engineers, Managers, and all other 
persons who may be interested in these novel undertakings for render- 
ing our movements on the road trebly expeditious, but, certainly, with 
the drawback of their being ‘‘ doubly hazardous.” 
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The Governesses, or Modern Education. By Madame B. Riorrey. 
Published by the Authoress, 22, Newman Street. 


A dozen numbers of the above are now before us: they are filled 
with the opinions of the writer on that vital question, Female Edu- 
cation, and selections and scraps from authors of repute, both French 
and Italian. 

We run the hazard of being called ungallant toa lady, and deficient 
in becoming respect for a woman of talent, by confessing the truth, 

f that we have not been able to peruse more than a few scattered pages 
} of these twelve pamphlets ; but, as far as we can judge from so cursory 


rm a glance, the desire of the accomplished writer is clearly defined, and 
ae carried out with a fixedness of purpose redounding to her honour as a 

ie benefactress to the young of the superior sex. 

1 : We are glad to perceive that the work has been highly eulogized in 


many of the leading Journals, both in London and the provinces. Saying 
this, we take our leave, hoping that Madame will graciously receive as 
our excuse for not having more fully rendered her justice, that we are 
a crusty old bachelor, without either boys or girls to educate. 


aay Luther. By the Reverend Rosert Monrcomery. 
Be hi Baisler, Oxford Street. 


The urbanity of the Publisher has enabled us to glance over some 
proof sheets of this forthcoming volume. It is filled with the same 
spirit of enthusiasm that marks the other writings of the Reverend 
Author; the lateness of the hour prevents us from doing that justice to 
the poem which it deserves at our hands, and thus situated we can- 
not, we imagine, better please our readers than by affording them 
an opportunity of judging for themselves by affixing the following 
extract :-— 








na ‘“* Luther was great at threat’ning Worms, we grant ; 

ne) But greater still in solitude and tears, 

a When first he battled with his beating mind, 
And in the prison of his papal creed 
Panted and pray’d for evangelic day. 
o o o * * a 
But what is life, but imperfection’s breath, 

And human being, but incarnate fault, 

E’en at the best, howe’er by Grace refined ? 
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No hollow semblance, and no heartless shade, 

: Came he on earth to manifest, or preach. 

\ Manful, but rugged, to the centre bold, 

tae His heart beat fiercely, and his blood ran fire, 
Wa La When Right divine or diabolic Wrong 

| Challenged his faith, or forced his feeling out 

; ) ; In action ; then the soul’s tornado raged, 

And shook the spirit to its moral roots ! 
Stormful, and strong, and gusty in his moods,— 
Oft the black whirlwind from some ireful cloud 





Lat +i Moses was anger’d, David’s honour fell, 
aed te Paul felt his thorn, and Peter told a lie. 
iF | 4 Genius hath faults, and Luther’s none o’erveil. 
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Roused his rent bosom with disturbing rush, 
And hurl’d propriety from off its throne, 
Amazed, and master’d! His was battle-life ; 
Great-hearted being! with a lion plunge 

Full on the foe, with all his living fire, 

Leapt his free soul, magnanimously firm,— 

pe pthewd surrender ;—for the truth must fight 
And faith prove conflict, if it stand sincere ! 


Spirits there be, like flowers from heaven that fall. 
Deck’d with fine beauty, clad with mental bloom 
Most delicate, but soon earth’s tainted soil 
Bedims them ; trodden in the dust they lie, 
Forgotten, faded, or defeatured things, 

Ere yet they open’d their immortal buds 

Of virtue, or their perfect fragrance gave. 

Not such was Luther’s: like some burly oak, 
Whose boughs wave battle with the tearing winds, 
And bend, but never break,—his fighting heart 
Contended with all mutinies that came 

From prince or pope, from circumstance or creed, 
And grappled with them ; or, with Samson force 
Subdued them,—or himself with glorious fall 
Laid prostrate. Sinful oft, his moody ire, 

And hot afflatus of o’erheated faith, 

Betray’d him; unadvised words he spake ; 

And sometimes, when his furnace heart o’erboiled,— 
Scatter’d both friend, and foe, with burning froth 
And scalding fury !—Like a soul on fire, 
Intensely real, with his raging glow. 

The gentle wonder’d, and the wise condemn’d, 
To see him thus by evil lightnings rent, 

And harrow’d ; but how soon the tempest died, 
And the broad sunshine of forgiving love 

Blazed o’er his spirit, like a summer noon, 
Settled and bright. Not always hot and harsh 
Did nature find him; playful he could be ; 

For oft that smiting earnestness of tone, 

That scorn’d the false, and cleaved all fiction through, 
Priestly or papal, with a forcing might 

That flash’d with fierceness, like a sword’s descent,— 
Melted away, and, like an infant lull’d 

Pathetic Luther all the poet-life 

Of purest feeling testified and taught. 

Witness, ye tears! that dropt o’er Tetzel’s bed 
When reft and dying, and o’er thine that fell, 
Beloved, and lost, and beauteous Madaline !— 
Oft in the granite of a soil unhewn 

Full many a flower in secret freshness smiles ; 
And many a stream where all looks arid blank, 
Lurks in the Horeb of the heart, unknown : 

E’en such was Luther. With his rocky front 
And jagged features to the foe display’d ; 

But sweet affections, sanctified, and soft 

As ever water’d human breast with love, 

Gush’d into force when feeling’s reign began.” 
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DEATH OF J. S. TAYLOR, M.A. 


Ir is our painful duty to record the loss of another valuable member 
of society, whose intelligent and highly cultivated mind had acquired, 
by long application to business, so much experience in practical affairs, 
that he might, with advantage to the public, have been selected to 
fill a high place in his profession; and it is very probable that he 
would soon have received promotion; but it was ordained to be 
otherwise. 

The late John Sydney Taylor was born near Dublin, about 1796 ; 
and it is worthy of remark, that he was descended from chiefs of the 
two opposite factions into which that country was divided at the Revo- 
lution of 1688. On his father’s side he was descended from Captain 
David Mc. Kinlay of the Enniskillens, who led the advance of King 
William’s army across a deep and rapid river, to attack King James’s 
army, in that memorable battle of ‘‘ The Boyne Water.” 

His father took the surname of Taylor on succeeding to the pro- 
perty of a maternal grandfather, so named. On the mother’s side he 
was descended from Lieutenant-General Sarsfield, the most faithful 
adherent of James II. in good and evil fortune—the last commander 
of his forces—-and the intrepid defender of Limerick. 

Like many Irish gentlemen of his time, and of later times, perhaps, 
he was of a disposition too hospitable. The natural consequence was, 
that only a small portion of patrimony came into the possession of his 
children. 

The original bias of Mr. Sydney Taylor’s mind was towards the 
Fine Arts, in which he had made considerable progress, when it was 
perceived that he had a still more decided bent for classical learning ; 
under the care of his elder brother, Mr. W. B. Sarsfield Taylor, he 
acquired the elementary knowledge, and he was soon placed in 
the far-famed seminary of Samuel White, of Dublin, where Sheridan, 
Tom Moore, and many other eminent men, had been prepared for the 
University. Here young Sydney soon distinguished himself, by his 
talents and assiduity, and made his entrance at College in a much 
shorter time than was usual. And at his examination for entrance, 
he was awarded the Hebrew (entrance) premium for best answering in 
that language. The same attention to his studies, which marked his 
preparatory course, was manifested in his progress through the Uni- 
versity ; he obtained both classical and scientific premiums on many 
severe trials of talent and assiduity. 

In his Junior Sophister year, Mr. Taylor obtained a scholarship. 
This honour, so justly prized, was severely contested; the places 
vacant were twelve, the candidates nearly forty. He, however, was 
honoured with ‘‘a native’s place,” to which is appended a good ex- 
hibition. 

In his 21st year he offered himself a candidate for the then vacant 
Professorship of Oratory. This professorship had hitherto been en- 
grossed solely by the Board of Senior Fellows, one of whom always 
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succeeded to it on a vacancy, but he found, on looking over this grant to 
the College by the Trustees of Erasmus Smith’s legacies, that the Junior 
Fellows and Foundation Scholars had a prior right to hold that office 
if elected ; a contest then took place for the first time for this profes- 
sorship. The examination was close and severe. Dr. Nash and two 
of the Scholars gave in on the first day; only Mr. Crampton and Mr. 
Taylor continued the contest on the second day; at its close the 
Board of Examiners found the disputants nearly equal in merit, but 
the victory was gained by Mr. Crampton. In consequence of this 
decision, Mr. Taylor cited the Provost, and Board of Senior Fellows 
to attend before the Visitors in the July of that year—to show cause 
why they had bestowed this professorship upon a Fellow, when 
Scholars properly qualified were candidates for it? This manly pro- 
ceeding created a high degree of interest both within and without the 
University, and the Hall of examinations, though of great dimensions, 
was crowded with Collegians and others anxious to hear the argu- 
ments and the decision. The discussion lasted several hours, during 
which the youthful appellant, the defender of the rights of the 
Foundation Scholars, maintained single handed, and with respectful 
firmness, the view he had taken of the case; it was, however, decided 
by the Visitors, who then were Chief Justice Downes and Dr. Broderic, 
Archbishop of Cashel, that the professorship in dispute was not the 
exclusive right of the Scholars, but might be enjoyed by a Junior 
Fellow if found qualified on examination—and further, that Mr. 
Taylor had not infringed on the rules and discipline of the College, 
by bringing this question before the legal guardians of its rights and 
privileges. From that time, however, this professorship has been 
thrown open to Junior Fellows and Scholars. 

The conduct of Mr. Taylor gained him the respect and regard of all 
his fellow Collegians, and especially, the Scholars, but the Provost, 
and one or two of the Senior Fellows, looked upon him rather un- 
kindly. 

He, however, obtained several of the Chancellor’s prizes in Poetry 
and Oratory. 

The celebrated ‘‘ Historical Society” was then in its meridian, and 
Mr. Taylor was admitted a member. In this arena for developing the 
power of youthful minds in History, Poetry, and Oratory, he soon 
highly distinguished himself. 

About this period, the late Earl of Clare made him an offer to 
engage him as travelling tutor to his nephew and heir ;—to secure his 
services, prospects of advancement in the Church were held out, and 
no doubt would have been realized, but these were respectfully declined, 
as Mr. Taylor had decided upon going to the Bar. Having previously 
been admitted a Student of the King’s Inns, in Dublin, in 1817, he 
entered asa Student of the Middle Temple. On taking his Bachelor's 
degree, he had the distinguished honour of being appointed one of the 
Moderators of his class, and in his 23rd year he became a Master of 
Arts. He settled in London shortly afterwards. In 1822 he was 
called to the English Bar; and the first case of great importance in 
which he was engaged, was to support the claim before the House of 
Lords of James Michael Robert Dillon to the Earldom of Roscommon. 
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It was placed in his hands in 1825, and was argued at great lengtl:. 
in the Sessions of that and the two following years, and on the 18th of 
June, 1828, was decided in favour of Mr. Taylor’s client. His speech 
to evidence on summing up, occupied nearly two hours, and at its close 
he was complimented very highly by Lord Lyndhurst, the Earl of 
Limerick, Lords Redesdale, Shaftesbury, &c. In this arduous struggle 
Mr. Taylor was opposed to Sir James Scarlett, Sir Charles Wetherall, 
and Mr. Plunket, then Attorney General for Ireland. 

In 1827, Mr. Taylor married Miss Hull, the eldest daughter of the 
late Bishop Hull, Esq., formerly of Kingsland (niece to the late James 
Perry, Esq.) this lady survives him, but he has not left any children. 
He travelled the Norfolk circuit, was also a leading counsel at the 
Buckinghamshire session, and had attained to very considerable prac- 
tice. This close attention to professional duties did not prevent him 
from becoming one of the original promoters of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, in conjunction with Mr. Joseph Robinson, and the late Dr. 
Birkbeck. The inmates of the London Almshouses are greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Taylor’s ardent personal exertions; in fact, charitable 
institutions found in him an efficient supporter. To the Fine Arts he 
was also devoted : long will be remembered his effective efforts to save 
from Vandal jobbing, the splendid edifices bequeathed to us by our 
forefathers. Amongst these, the restoration of the Lady Chapel, South- 
wark, of St. Alban’s Abbey, the preservation of the matchless screen 
of York Minster, were crowned with success, as were his efforts to 
save from twenty to thirty of our fine old city churches, which had been 
condemned to destruction by certain capitalists and their agents, 
under the false pretence of tmproving the City. He became a livery- 
man of London; and was amongst the foremost in vindicating its 
rights, particularly when the Sheriffs were imprisoned by order of 
the House of Commons upon an alleged breach of privilege. 

The last memorable case in which Mr. Taylor had an opportunity 
of displaying the powers of his mind professionally, was in the defence 
of Oxford, indicted for high treason at the Old Bailey, in 1840, for 
shooting at Queen Victoria. He was the leading counsel in this case, 
Mr. Bodkin being second ; they were opposed to Sir John, now Lord 
Campbell, Sir T. Wilde, Sir F. Pollock, Mr. Adolphus, and Mr., now 
Judge Wightman. Yet such was the tact displayed in managing the 
evidence, and the skill in arguing upon it in his reply to Sir John 
Campbell, that, although on the second day Sir Thomas Wilde occu- 
pied two hours to rebut the arguments, the jury took Mr. Taylor’s 
view of the case, and acquitted the prisoner; on being directed to 
reconsider the verdict, the prisoner was pronounced insane, and his 
life saved. 

To the principle as well as practice of the New Poor Law, he was 
decidedly and conscientiously opposed, viewing it as an anti-British 
and unconstitutional measure. 

Mr. Taylor was also closely connected with the Morning Herald, 
as legal adviser, &c. for many years. The Reform of the criminal 
code of Britain, or the abolition of the punishment of death, 
was the object of his exertions for more than twenty years ;—to 
this subject, worthy of the most enlightened men of any age or nation, 
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he devoted the best energies of his religious and philosophic mind—and 
he had the happiness of finding his exertions were successful.— His name 
will go down to posterity along with those of Clarkson, Wilberforce, 
Howard, Romilly, and the other great benefactors of the human race. In 
this labour of love and humanity, he was as unwearied as unrewarded. 
Some of the most powerful of his writings and most persuasive of his 
orations have been devoted to this all-absorbing subject : from these 
a collection was made, in two volumes, and “published about five 
years ago; and having ‘been extensively circulated through the legis- 
lative classes of society, as well as others, have given a most just and 
comprehensive view of the question. He had the gratification to see 
that the cruel and sanguinary enactments of our criminal code were 
each year gradually disappearing. This mental and bodily occupation 
was too much for his slender frame and sensitive mind; incessant ap- 
plication to his various duties laid the foundation of disease in a con- 
stitution naturally sound and pure; his love of home deprived him of 
public amusements, and the recreations of society; his ardour in the 
pursuit of his professional duties prevented him from supposing that 
his complaint was dangerous, until he could no longer hold the pen. 
He then calmly submitted to a series of operations performed by his 
friend Mr. Coulson, who, with Dr. Arnott, attended him. After some 
months Mr. Coulson introduced Mr. Copeland, but the disease had 
gone too far for human aid, and after seven or eight months of great 
suffering, he was released, in his 45th year, after having endured it 
with the firmness of a man, and the resignation of a true Christian. 
The above particulars, furnished by a relative of the lamented 
deceased, were intended for insertion in our last Number; Mr. Taylor 
having died in December. The MS. was unfortunately mislaid, but 
we trust the delay that has occurred, will not be misconstrued by the 
friends of the departed, as the slightest token of disrespect on our parts. 


Porish Mummery 1n EpinpurGu.—An exhibition of the most re- 
volting and unnatural character has lately taken place in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of our Northern Metropolis. 

Four young women have undergone the ceremony of ‘ Taking the 
Veil.” One doomed herself to seclusion from her fellow mortals, her 
kindred ties, her social duties, for a year. Two others extended their 
term of imprisonment for five, whilst the fourth, in abjuring the world 
for evER, heard in the flesh the service for the dead pronounced by 
the Bishop, her body prostrate on the cold marble floor, and her 
youthful frame covered with a funereal pall! How long will such 
things be permitted in this our Protestant Britain? In priest-ridden, 
and consequently wretched, Ireland, such scenes are, we fear, too 
frequent. 


ConsERvATIVE Loss.—John Beattie West, Esq., one of the Repre- 
sentatives of the City of Dublin in Parliament, expired on the 27th 
ultimo. Enjoying a vast portion of public esteem—even his political 
opponents confessing that his actions were disinterested and honour- 
able—respected and beloved in private life, the death of this gentle- 
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man, in the present state of affairs in Ireland, must be regarded as a 
National calamity. 


Erricy or Britann1a.—Our respected Cotemporary ‘‘ Fraser,” 
states that the bust of Miss Byron was selected as a model for the 
representative of the Genius of Albion for the coins in the reign of 
Charles the Second. With all due deference to the authority above 
quoted, we ‘‘ happen to know,” as the late pleasant little fellow Tom 
Hill used to say, that the figure and face of ‘‘ La Belle Stewart,” was 
selected by the artist employed in the Royal Mint, at the time named. 


VERY WELL as A BeGinninc.—It is said that, should Heaven 
prolong the life of the infant Prince of Wales till His Royal Highness 
arrives at man’s estate, which we devoutly hope may be the case, the 
revenues arising from the Duchy of Cornwall alone, will enable the 
Prince to command a million of ready money, wherewith to make the 
outlay attendant on the formation of a separate establishment. 
Heaven grant that this sum may be expended in the encouragement of 
British Arts, and Artizans! 


FavouRABLE SyMPpToM IN THE TimEs.—Although no less than 
fourteen thousand seven hundred persons visited the British Museum 
on Monday the 27th of December, only three were refused admission, 
as being intoxicated. When it is remembered that this occurred on 
that Saturnalia called ‘‘ Boxing Day,” we cannot but feel rejoiced at 
the circumstance; to add to our content, we learn that not a single 
robbery or mutilation took place. 


Sus-MARINE Dainties.—A wooden box marked, ‘‘ Conserve Arti- 
chena de Catron, Marseilles,” and containing twelve tin cases, has very 
lately been brought on shore from the wreck of the Royal George. The 
canisters were air-tight, and closely filled with boiled French beans; 
neither vinegar nor spice were to be detected. A dish of these curious 
vegetables on being dressed were pronounced excellent, and although 
at least fifty-seven years old, were as tender and full of flavour as 
though they had been just purchased in Covent Garden Market. 


Roya New Year's Girt.—A twelvemonth before our First James 
succeeded to the Crown of England, Sir John Harrington, of Bath, 
presented, on the Ist of January, to the Scottish Monarch, a some- 
what singular ‘‘Gift.” It was formed after the fashion of a dark 
lanthorn, and intended for the burning of perfumes; the top was 
surmounted by a Crown of pure gold, in the interior a reflector of 
burnished silver was placed, the outside was ornamented with carve- 
work representing the Birth and Crucifixion of our Saviour, graven by 
the hands of David the Second of Scotland, during his imprisonment 
in Nottingham Castle. 

Three years after this offering had been accepted, the Dark 
Lanthorn of the Papist miscreant, Guido Faux, enabled him to ar- 
range his murderous plans for striking a death blow to the Protestant 
religion. The hand of Providence frustrated the hellish intentions of 
the enemies to our Church and King. 
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A question arises, did the superstitious James ever regard his New 
Year's Gift as an omen? Again, we wonder if Sir Walter Scott knew 
of this present? What a glorious episode he could have made of the 
facts, in his ‘‘ Fortunes of Nigel.”’ 


New Royat Excuancet.—His Royal Highness, Prince Albert, 
having graciously consented to assist in the Ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone of this important building, preparations were made 
by the Civic authorities that the event should be marked with all due 
importance, and that the old English custom should be observed of 
conducting the ceremonies with a Good dinner! A spacious and 
elegant Pavilion, capable of containing fifteen hundred persons, sur- 
rounded the spot, where the first stone was to be placed, and where 
we trust it will repose ’till the crack 0’ doom. Two chairs of State 
stood near the huge piece of granite, one for the Prince, and other 
for the King—of the City ;—as the Lord Mayor ought dutifully to be 
considered by those who reside within his somewhat extensive ter- 
ritory. The fine band of the Life Guards served to enliven the 
assemblage until the arrival of the Prince. The air of ‘ Stoney 
Batter’ was appropriately selected, and repeated at the earnest 
desire of the Rank and Fashion congregated. Beauty, true Bri- 
tish beauty, shone forth conspicuously wherever the eye turned, 
needing not the aid of nodding plumes and sparkling gems to 
attract homage.—Amongst these early to be seen were the Bi- 
shop of Llandaff, Lord Dudley Stuart, Sir R. Inglis, and Mr. R. 
Peel (Sir R. Peel’s eldest son); Mr. G. Palmer, and several of the 
Aldermen. Between two and three o’clock the shouts of the thou- 
sands assembled in the streets, near this interesting spot, gave un- 
mistakeable notice that the Husband of our Beloved Queen had arrived. 
Preceded by the Lord Mayor, and followed by Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters and the leading functionaries of the City, His Royal Highness 
stepped with grace and dignity into the centre of the tent. His re- 
ception was at once loyal and affectionate. The Premier was greeted 
by the loud clapping of fair and manly hands,—similar marks of 
respect and confidence were bestowed upon Lord Stanley, Sir J. Gra- 
ham, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Haddington, Lord Fitzgerald 
and Vesey, the Earl of Ripon, the Earl of Jersey, Earl Delawarr, 
Sir E. Knatchbull, Sir H. Hardinge, and Mr. Goulburn. 

The National Anthem was received as Mr. Planché describes, in his 
pleasant song,— 

** Upstanding, uncovered !” 


and at its conclusion, the Chairman of the Gresham Committee, R. 
Jones, Esq., the Chamberlain, the Master of the Mercers’ Company, 
performed their necessary devoirs connected with the ceremony. 

The Architect, — Tite, Esq. then read the Inscription in Latin, 
curiously engraved upon the stone. Matters being duly prepared, 
His Royal Highness, armed with a golden trowel, spread some mortar 
—not vulgar bricklayers’ mortar, we presume, but some cement 
especially prepared for such an illustrious workman—upon the stone. 
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The City Sword and Mace were placed upon the surface, and the Lord 
Mayor’s Chaplain offered up an appropriate prayer. ‘ God Save the 
Queen !’’ sung by the Members of the Sacred Harmonic Society, and 
chorussed by all present—we hope Prince Albert included—and the 
business of the morning concluded. 

The Banquet at the Mansion House was honoured by the pre- 
sence of the Illustrious Wetiinetron. The enthusiasm of his wel- 
come by all classes of his fellow subjects, could not be surpassed. 
For a copious and interesting detail of the various good things, 
eat, drank, and spoke at this magnificent assembly, we beg to refer 
the readers of the Monthly to our pet Newspaper ‘“ The Britannia’”’ 
—as we find we have not left ourselves room to enter at full on 
minute particulars. 


Boston Notions.—Every body has heard of, though we doubt if any 
body has ever seen—the Great American Sea Sarpent.—But we are 
about to tell of a Monster so prodigious, that this long talked of deni- 
zen of the deep, sinks into the proportion of a Gentle. We are not 
about to alarm our readers, with a description of Beast, Bird, Ogre, 
or Giant. Our theme is a Notion, but a notion that could only enter 
the head of a Bostonian,—we allude not toa native of Lincolnshire, and 
will make our meaning clear by quoting a line or so, from a chanson 
once as popular in the States, as ever ‘‘ Jim Crow” was at the Pa- 
villion in Vite Chapel,—thus runs the sublime production, 


** Boston is a Yankey town, 
So is Phily-delfy !” 


But we must’ at once “‘ Go ahead!” or our notions will give little in- 
sight of theirs. The subject of our present mention is—a Newspaper ! 
but such a one !—fancy a sheet of paper measuring 96 inches in length, 
and 65 in breadth, containing 96 columns, of 400 lines in each, each 
line containing 40 letters; to save our fair friends the trouble of re- 
freshing themselves in their multiplication table—we will exhibit at 
once the result of our calculation, it is this, 1,536,000 pieces of type 
are employed ! 

The title page is ornamented with whole length portraits of Presi- 
dent Tyler, Webster, Calhoun, Clay, Gen. Scott, and Commodore 
Stewart. We cannot believe in the fidelity of the likenesses; for half 
a dozen more vulgar, gutter bloods than the artist has represented we 
never looked on. 

Six other cuts are to be found in the last page. One purporting to 
be a Portrait of Boz—but certainly more like John Reeve when he 
was Maudlin drunk. What composes the contents, we shall be able 
to ascertain after a twelvemonth’s constant reading, but less time will 
not serve for such a task. 








